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Let the canse at length be known 
Of my hapless lot on carth, 
For what críme do I atone, 
Gnilty even at my birth ? 

(Sigismundy in Calderon's '^ Hfe a DreamJ*) 



TILLINO, PnnrTBR, GIIELSBA. 



PREFACE, 



BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



If, in times like the present, when events of 
extreme importance succeed each other with 
unexampled rapidity, and years seem to com- 
prise the history of centuries, we can turn 
our minds from the contemplation of public 
aíTairs to those of a private or personal nature, 
there is, perhaps, no subject which more de- 
serves our attention, and none which can be 
more interesting, both to the philosopher and 
to the philanthropist, than the Narrative which 
is here translated. Our sympathy must be ex- 
cited by the case of a Youth, who appears to 
have been confined from his early childhood 
for a period of many years, and to have been 
secluded from all human society, and even from 
the light of heaven. Th^ curiosity which these 
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círcumstances must inspire, is heightened by 
the mystery in which the causes and the cir- 
cumstances are stiU enveloped. The real name 
of the youth, his family, the place in vehich he 
was confined, the criminal by whose orders he 
was condemned to languish in solítude and 
darkness, he who was employed as the instru- 
ment of the crime, and he who afterwards 
attempted the assassination, remain undisco- 
vered, or, at least, unknown to the public. 

lii this, as in every other case which is ex- 
traordinary, or mysterious, a doubt may arise 
whether there did not exist deception on the 
one side, and delusion on the other; and 
whether the statement is deserving of fiill 
credit. It appears by the foUowing Narrative, 
that the evidence does not, in this instance, 
rest upon the testimony of witnesses, how- 
ever numerous or respectable, nor upon docu- 
ments, however authentic, but that it is 
written with plain and legible characters 
by the hand of nature in the mind, and in 
the physical organization of the indívidual 
himself ; and that it is established by the qua- 
lities in which he was deficient, as well as 



by those with whích he was pre-eminently 
endowed. 

The great importance of this individual is 
shewn by the extraordinary precautions which 
were taken for his concealment, and by the 
daring and desperate attempt which was after- 
wards made, in the middle of the day, and in 
a large and populous city, to deprive him of 
his life. It cannot be imagined, that the risk 
which attends assassination, particularly when 
attempted under such circumstances, would 
have been incurred, unless important interests 
depended on the life of Kaspar Hauser ; and 
ÍÐ this, as well as in other instances, we must 
admit that supposition by which alone the facts 
of the case can be clearly and satisfactorily 
explained. When it was found tbat, instead of 
remaining unknown and unuoticed, as was 
probably expected, he was treated with kind- 
ness, educated with care, and had become an 
t)bject of general curiosity, it may have been 
apprehended that a discovery would be made, 
which migbt be fatal to those by whom the 
crime had been planned and perpetrated. 



VI 

This Narrative is also entitled to particular 
attention, from the high celebrity of the Au- 
thor, M^hose name has been immortalized in 
Germany, by his Works on Jurisprudence ; 
and is weW known in England, by his " Re- 
markable Criminal Trials." That Work de- 
serves the utmost commendation, from the^ 
accuracy with which the facts are related, and 
the characters pourtrayed, and is, like all his 
other writings, admirable, from the elegance 
and beauty of its style. His abilities and 
acquirements, which command universal ve- 
neration, enabled him, at the age of twenty 
years, to become a Professor, and secured to 
him, subsequently, the confidence and favour 
of the late King of Bavaria, by whom he was 
employed in framing a new Criminal Code. 
He has now been, for many years, the Presi- 
dent of a Court of Appeals, which is occupied 
both in the investigation, and in the decision 
of judicial cases, and which furnishes abun- 
dant opportunities for attentive observation, 
and for scrutinizing research. He has thus 
added to all his other advantages, those which 
are derived from long experience, and from 
the exercise of his officíal functions; and is 
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peculiarly qualiíied by his habits, as well as 
by his talents, for the investigation in which 
he has been, and still continues to be, anx- 
iously engaged, of the case of Kaspar Hauser, 
who (as the Author states, in a Letter to the 
Director Hitzig, at Berliii,) has been, " for 
years, the first and most important object 
of my enquiries, of my observations, and 
of my solicitude; and, also, of extreme 
'' interest to me as a man, as a literary cha- 
'' racter, and as a Servant of the State." 

I eamestly wish, that, in this Translation, 
I had been able to do justice to the style, as 
well as to the other merits of the Work, of 
which I have omitted the Dedication, as it 
was addressed to me by the Author, whose 
private friendship I have the happiness and 
honour of enjoying. At the end of the Work, 
I have added a few Notes, which are chiefly 
explanatory. 



KASPAR HAUSER. 



CHAPTER I. 

At Nuremberg, one of the príncipal days of 
amusement is Easter^.Monday, when most of 
the inhabitants are dispersed in the country, or 
ín the neighbouríng villages. The town, which 
is very extensive, in proportion to its present 
scanty popuiation, becomes then, and par- 
ticularly in fine weather, so dreary and desti- 
tute of inhabitants, that it resembles rather the 
enchanted city in the Sahara^ than a town 
animated by manufactures and commerce. In 
some parts of it, especiaily in those which are 
at a distance from its centre, much that is in- 
tended to be concealed may then take piace 
publicly, and yet remain unknown. 

It happened then, that on Easter Monday, 
May 26,; 1828, between four and five o'clock 
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ÍQ the afternoon, the foUowing event occurred . 
A citizen, who resides on the Unschlittplatz, (in 
the neighbourhood of the Hallerthörchens, (1) 
which is very little frequented,) was in front 
of his house^ intending to go from thence, to 
what is calied the " New Gate;'' when looking 
round, he perceived, not far from him, a lad, 
dressed like a peasant, who was standing in a 
strange attitude, similar to that of a person who 
is intoxicated, and appeared unable to hold 
himself upright, or to use his legs. The citizen 
approached the stranger, who held a letter, 
with the address, 

" To the well born (2) Captain of the 
'* Fourth Sqqadron of the Si^th 
** Regiment of Light Horse. 

" Nuremberg." 

As the Captain, who was thus designated, 
resided n^ar the '' New Gater the citizen 
qonductjed tbe lad ta the guard at that gate, 
and from tbence to 'the dw^Uing, which is át 
no distance froiji it, of Ciaptain von W — — , 
who tl^en commanded the fourth squadron of 
the above mentÍQíiííd regiment.^ 

* I haye ipQnsidered H requisite to be yery conciae in the 
aboye xelation of ihe particular circumstances, wbich tofik 
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: Aa thc ðemnt of Gáptain von W^^*— -^- opénéd 
the house door, the youth^ keeping the hat ön 
his head, and the letter in his hand, accosted 

placé 'when Kaspar went with the citizen frotn the Vn- 
tehíUéplaiz to the guard, and afterwards to the dwelling 

oí CaptaÍD von W ; the official documents bdng- parily 

defectiire aod unsatisfactory ; and, partly, in respec^ of tbe 
detaib eiiposed to the doubts of historical cnticism. As, 
for example, the citizen relates, that having endeavoured to 
éntér into conversation with Kaspar, and having asked him 
Hiátty questions, he at last observed that ** Kwspar knew 
^* néthing, and had no nóti&ns, on wkich aecount I did not 
^' oottterge anyfurther with him,'* Aocordii^ to this state- 
ment, Kaspar then appeared to him as he did subseqoently 

in the same evening to Captain von W , and after- 

vrards at the guard room, and in the days and weeks which 
' íollowed. HoWever, the citizen relátes, at the same time, 
^Htít'Kaspar, when asked whence he báme, answered, <' from 
Katisbon." Furfher, that Kaspar, whén arrived at the 
** New Gqte/' observed, " this is surely newly built, as it 
is called the " New Gate," &c. (3). That the witness 
believes he heard these and other expressions, is to me as 
litde áoubtful as that Kaspar did not utter them. All that 
fblíows provesthis with incontestible evidence. The citizen, 
, iitllo coii^idered Kaðþar to be half witted, and, therefoi*é, did 
Qotlisten to him with mnch attention, may have imagiáed 
that he heard these words when the other repeated his asiial 
phrase '^ Be a horseman, as my father was." In. geiiefal, 
the documents of the police, in regard to this aíFair, are so 
composed, and contain so much that is not fuliy explainéd, 
so many contradictions, and in some of their most essential 
|iaris sucfa strangé anachronitwu, that they oan be used'only 
with great caution as historical materíals. 

B 2 



4 KASPAR HAUSER. 

him with the words, " Be a horseman, as my 
father was.'^ The servant enquired, what hc 
wanted ? Who he was ? Whence he came ? But 
the stranger did not appear to understand any 
of these questions, and replied only, '' Be a 
** horseman, as my father was ;" or, ** don't 
*' khow." He was, as the Captain's servant 
declares in his evidence, so fatigued, that he 
rather '' crawled along," than went. Weeping, 
with the exptession of violent pain, he pointed 
to his legs, which bent under him, and he ap- 
peared to sufFer from hunger and thirst. Some 
meat was given to him ; but hardly had the 
first morsel entered his mouth, when he spit it 
out with manifestations of horror, and shook 
himself ; whilst, at the same time, the muscles 
of his face were strongly convulsed. He ex- 
hibited the same signs of aversion when a glass 
of beer was given to him, and he had drunk a 
few drops of it. He swallowed ravenously, and 
with extreme satisfaction, a piece of brown 
bread, and a glass of fresh water. AU the 
attempts which, in the mean time, were made 
to leam any thing relating to his person, or to 
his arrival, were labour lost. He appeared to 
hear without understanding, to see without 
observing any thing, and to move his legs 
without employing them for walking. His 
emotions were prihcipally shewn by tears, by 
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sounds, expressive of pain, or unintelligibie; 
and the words, *' Be a horseman, as my father 
" was," were frequently repeated by him. In 
the house of the Captain he was soon regarded 
as a wild man ; and was, in order to await the 
return of the master, conducted to the stable, 
where he immediately stretched himself on the 
straw, and fell into a sound sleep. 

He had already slept several hours, when 
the Captain came home, and went forthwith 
to his stable to see the wild man, of whom 
his children had given to him so strange aa 
account, when they welcomed him on his re- 
turn. The youth was still plunged in the 
deepest slumber; and, in order to awaken him, 
was pushed, and pulled, and shaken, but ali in 
vain. He was raised from the ground, and 
attempts were made to piace him on his legs; 
but he continued to sieep, and resembied one 
who is apparently dead, and who diíFers from 
one who is really so only in vital heat. At 
length, after many exertions, which were felí 
by the sleeper, he opened his eyes, became 
more aiive, iooked at the Captain in his party 
coioured and brilliant uniform, seemed to con- 
template it with a childish pleasure, and then 
groaned forth his, '* Be a horseman," &c. 
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Captain Ton W did not know the .strange 

youth, nor in what manner the letter, which he 
brought/ eould be supposed to relate to himselft 
As, however, to all tbe questions which w^re 
a^ked, no other answers could be obtained, 
than, ** 3e a horseman," &c., qr " don't kniDrw," 
nothing remained but to leave to the police of 
the town the solution of the enigma, as well as 
the case of the young stranger, and he was im- 
jnediately led to the police. Cáptáin von W— - — 
obseryes, in his examination, ^hich was afte'r- 
wards officially taken, ^*" As far as 'I was able 
*' to judge of the intellecfual faculties óf this 
" individual, he seemed to be in a state of utter 
** neglect, or of a childhood which contrasted 
" with his stature." 

Towards eight o'clock in the evening' hc 
had gone, and, in his bodily condition with 
extreme pain, to the police, in thé guard-rooni 
of which were, besides some subordinate offi* 
cers, several police soldiers. The youth appeared 
to all of them a singular phenomenon, and they 
CQuld not ii;nmediately d.etermi^e to what class 
q{ persons he might be CQnsidered to belong. 
The ordinary official enquiries, " What is your 
'* name? What is yoúr condition or trade? 
*' Whence do you come ? For what purpose ? 
*• Whcre is your passport?" &c. produced no 
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impressiop whatever. ^' Be a horseman, as my 
'^ father was/' or, " doa't kaow," or, what he 
also often repeated in a plaintive tone^ *' g^ 
bome>" were the only words which he uttered 
on. very different occasions.* He did not teetn 
to know^ or to guess where he was, betrayed 
neither fear nor astonishment, nor embarrass- 
cbent^ but rather the stupidity of an auimál 
whioh either does not observe exteriot objeots, 
or regards them without thinking of them, and 
without being ejícited by them. His tears and 
lamentatiops, which were alWays accompanied 
by signs, denoting.the weariness of his legs, bis 
uncouth manner, whicb, however, was innocent 
and childish, soon acquired for him tbe compas- 
sion of those who were present. One of the 
soldiers brought to him some meat and a glast^ 
of beer, but, as in the Captain's house, he re- 
j«;tted both of thera with horror, taking only 
bread and water. Another gave him a coin, 
u|KMí which he evinced the joy of a littlé child, 
played with it, said several times, " Horse! 
Horse!" and made motions with his hand, by 

* It afterwards appeared that he did not connect any pre- 
oise meaning with these phrases, and particularly with that, 
'^'Be a.Jiorsenian/' &c. ; they were tó him nothing more 
Hian sdunds, which, like a p&rrot, hé had {earned by rote, 
wd which he employed as general éxpressions for all his 
ifleas, sensations, and desires. 

b4 
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yp^hÍQh he appeared to iatimate. the desíre of 
l^laLCÍng tbe coin ao a horse. J^e seemed, by his 
Qianners and conduct, to be a child hardly twoy 
and at most.three years of age^ but of the size 
ai^^tature of a youth. Most of . the policemen 
were divided in opinion, whether he were to be 
considered as^an idiot, as a madjoiap, or as a 
sort of savage. Some of them, however, thought 
it possible, that a crafty impostor might be con- 
cealed in the lad, and this opinion derived no 
little weight from the following circumstance. 
It occurred to one of them, that an attempt 
might be made to ascertain whether he could 
write ; a pen and ink were given to him, a sheet 
of paper was laid before him, and he was de- 
sired to use them. He appeared pleased^ held 
the pen without any awkwardness, and wrote, 
to the astonishment of all who were present, in 
firm legible characters, the name : 

Kaspar Hauser. 
He was then further desired to add the name of 
the place whence he came ; but all that he did 
was to groan forth, " Be a horseman," &c. 
'' go home," or ^* don't know." 

As nothing further could be done with him at 
present, the rest was left to time, and he was 
consigned to a policeman, who brought him to 
a tower which is near the Vestner Thor^ (4) and is 
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deslifieð for those who are arrésled by the poliee, 
or ibr vagaboiids, &c» In his way thither, though 
comparatively lÆort, he groaned and sunk al- 
most at ^very step^ if indeed his clumsy motions 
could be called steps. In tbe Arrest Roevi, 
where he had another prisoner as a companiön, 
he fell into á deep sleep upon his bed crf'straw. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ka^pár Hauser, the name which he stiU 
retains, wore, when he arrived at Nuremberg, a 
round hat, of the form that is usual in towns, 
of rather coarse beaver, lined with yellow silk 
and red leather, and in it was a vie w half eíiaced 
of the Town of Munich. His naked feet appeared 
through his half boots, which were much torn, 
did not fit him, were shod with iron and nails, 
and had high heels. He wore a black silk neck-p 
cloth, and over a coarse shirt,* and a waistcoat 
of red spotted stufF, which seemed to have beeu 
frequently washed ; a grey cloth jacket, which 
the peasants call '* Janker,'' or '^ Schalky' but 
which, when more closely examined, and by 
thöse who had professional knowledge, appeared 
iwrt to have been originally destined by the tailor 
fipr the jacket of a peasant. It was in its prí* 
mitive state, as the folding collar stiU shows, 

. * It was thoughtlessly thrown away, on account, as it 
was said, of its bad quality, as were also the boóts, at the 
very comméncement of these transactions ! Such were the 
(MPoceedings with respect to articles which might have been 
oíjthe greaiest utility in the investigation* 



^ /vQcK ^ whicb Ihe akif te had been cut off, «iid 
tb#> u{){xer f^arts had beea clumailyeeíwed toge- 
ther, by a b^od unaccuatooied to auch work. 
T^ pentí^loim^ also, wbich were of somewfaat a 
fiöfer clQth^ were óf a g*ey lOokJiif^ and were, Hke 
nding prnitaloom, lined with the same doth be- 
tw^en the legs, belonged oríginftUy rather to a 
senrant, to a groom, orto awoodman,' ftc. tiift& 
to a peasant. Kaspar had with ihim a white 
and red checked pocket handkerchief, marked in 
ijed "(v^ith the letters K. H.^ besidea >some blue 
and white ^owered rags, a key, and a!paper 
witb some gohÍMnds whicb no peraon expects to 
meet with in thé cottage of a peasant; tbece 
W3 foMind in his pocket a smalL Rosary of Hom^ 
and a tolerably large provision of ^pirituaL 
Tracts, viz. exclusive of some Catholic Prayer* 
in Manuscript, several printed papers, such as 
are usually ^iven, in exchange for sterling 
money, to the pious in the South of Germany^ 
particularly in places that are the resort of Fih 
grims, some of them without any mention of the 
l^aces wei^ they were príntfed^ others bearin^ 
th^ dates; Altóttingen, Burghauaen^ Salzburgi 
Pmgm. Their edifying titles were, for exam- 
ple, '^ ^iritual Sentin^ly' " Spiritual Forget Me 
" JVöí," '* a very effectml Prayer by which m^ 
^J^ may participate in alí Ma»seSj 8cc.'' ^' PrayerUh 
" the holy protecting^ Angek" '^ Pray^ totf^ 
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'* koly Blood/' &c. One of these precious little 
oompositions^ entitúled ^* Art of recovering lost 
^' time and ill spent yearsy'* (without any date of 
the year when it was printed) seemed to allude 
ironically to the former life of this youth, such 
as it was afterwards related by him. From the 
spirítual gifts which he brpught with him, it 
cannot well be doubted that temporal hands 
were not alone employed in this affair. 

The letter which Kaspar had in his hand 
when he was found in Nuremberg, and which 
was addressed, but without a name, to the Cap- 
tain of the Fourth Squadron of the Sixth Regi- 
meHt of Light Horse, was in form and substance 
as follows : (5) 

'' From the Bavarian Frontier ; 
'* the place is not named. 

** 1828. 

^' High well-born Captain ! ! 

"I send to you a boy, whö might, as hé 
** wishés, serve faithfuUy the King; the boy 
'' was left with me, 1812, the 7th of October, 
*Vand I am a poor day-labourer, with ten 
'* cbildren, and have enough to do to take care 
** of them, and his mother left the child with 
'* me to bring him up, but I have not been able 
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'' to speak to her^ and I did not mentipn to tbe 
^' Justice that the child was left with me. I 
'' thought that I must consider him as a son, 
*' and have brought bim up like a Cbristian; 
*' and have not, sinee 1812, let him go a step 
'* from the house, in order that nobody might 
" know where be was brought up, and Ke him- 
" self does not know how my house is called, 
'' nor what the place is called ; you may ask 
" bim, but be cannot mention it. I bave al- 
'^ ready taught him to read and write : be can 
*' write my hand-writing like myself ; and 
*' when we ask him what he will become, be 
'^ says, be will be a light horseman, as his 
*' fatber was. If he bad parents, which he has 
*' not, he would bave been a learned lad. You 
** need only shew him any thing, he can do it 
** at once. 

'* I have bröugbt him only as far as Neu- 
** mark, (6) from thence he must go to you. I 
" bave said to hira, that wben be is once a sol- 
" dier I wiU come immediately and visit him, 
*• otherwise it would cost me my neck. 

" Best of Captains, yöu need not trouble him 
" at all, he does not know tbe place wbere I 
** am, I brought hira away during the nighi, he 
** 4oes not knovv the way home. 
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^^i amjyotir abedieDt( I dó ndtittófté-toý 
naDxe kndwn^ as I cottld bepUniished; 



'' And h& has nót a farthíngf öf moftey ^th 
** him, l>ecause I haVe none rayself, tf you dö 
" not keep hhn, yon nítfy kill hitti, or hang hiih 
*■ up ia the chimneyi" 

. In this letter Mras inðloséd tíhe' folíowitig^ 
which was written on a nárröw slip^óf papeí, 
aiid in Italié charactefS, (7) but probably by liie 
isame haná. 

^' The child isi already christened, is calfed 
^^ Kaspar ; you ím&t yourseií give hinír á' áíur- 
*' name, and^ bring him up; his fathér wlisf li 
** light' h^^rseman ; wh^ he is seventfeefn ' yéárs 
** old, send him to Nuremberg, (8) to the eth 
♦* regiment of light horse, in which his father 
** alöo served. I beg yöu to bring him úp tíH 
V seventeen yearsi oM. He was born on ■ th^e 
^^ 30th: of April, iStíí I am a poor girl; I 
1* cannot suppört the child ; his fatber is 
** dead." (9) :>: 



r * 



1 Káspar Haaser* wa», as bé^ appeated iil Nu- 

* The foli«MNÍDf descríptioní i& tak^, notífMHii the doco^ 
ments of the police, in wlúch it is not to be feund^ bot'fmn 
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fQiDberg^ ÍÐur £s»t nineinofafts bigfa, and tnight 
thiw be ín his.l6tbior l^th year. .A lightdown 
covered his chin and lips ; what are called the 
i^VwisdGHn teeth," were thea wanting^ and 
appearedonly in 1831. His íine light brbwn 
haÍTv cut like tbat of a peasant, waved in smaU 
locks. His form, short and broad shouldered^ 
shewed a perféct propc»rtion without any sen- 
sibledefect His skin was very white andfine, 
hÍ6 complexiony not indeed blooming, but ne^ 
síokly, his limbs tenderly .íramed, his. little 
hands were well shaped, as were aLx) his feet^ 
which exhibited no signs of having ever been 
eonfined by shoes^ Tfae solesef.his feetwere 
destitute of any horny substance, were as soft 
as^the palQHí of aíhand, and were entirely exco^ 
riftted^ themarks of .which remai^ed vi^ble* för 

severai moiiths a£terwards. Both arsis shewed 

* 

eign^ ofuhaving been inöculated; on his right 
arm was seen the fresh scab of a wound, whicb^ 
a;s K^par< subsequently related^ proceededifmm 
ai blow which the man "with whom he had 
*' always been" gave to*him with a stickv(ór 
billet of wood) as he once made too. much noise^ 
His countenance was very ordinary, and, when 
in fepose,.almost witbout expressÍQn ; th^ lower 

4mY.oyra,oh«ísrrttiom$,wd thc jemttfka. muáe imwntiny by 
oiher persons who are worthy of credit^ . ui 
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pa^ of his face projecting nomewhat^ whiék 
gave to him a brutish appearance. His bright, 
blue eyes had also a stariug lookvwhich expres- 
sed animal iasensibility.^ The charácter of his 
countenance was entirely changed after some 
months ; his looks acquired life and éxpressibn, 
the projecting parts of his face retreated, and 
his fcMrmer physiognomy was scarcely to be 
again recognized* His weeping was^ in the íirst 
period, an ugly contcaction of the mouth ; but 
if, for an instant^ he wa» excited, his . coun- 
tenance assumed an amiable and smiling 
character, a look of kindness .whieh won the 
hearts of all, and displayed the irresistible 
charm of an happy and innocent chilá. He 
could hardly be said to use his hands and fin^ 
gers. His fíngers were extended, straight, and 
at a distance from each other, except the thumb 
md fore finger, which he generally united ia 
such a manner that they formed a circle. He 
did not know the usual manner of hoMing any 
thing, ^nd when others use some fingers he 
employed the whole hand, which performed its 
office in the clumsiest manner. His motions 

* The Author signifiedy at that tune, the wish that a 
skilful portrait painter might take a likeness of Kaspar, as 
his countenance would certainlj be soon changed. That 
wish was not realized, but the conjecture was soon oon- 
íirmed. 
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in walking were like those of a cfatld, who in 
leadtng strings makes its first attempts, and did 
not so much resemble walking, as a waddling, 
reeling effcHt^ a sort of painful medium betweeni 
stumbling and standing. Instead of raising first 
his heels, like other persons, he raised his feét 
high, and set on the ground at the same time 
the heels and thé toes, and stumbléd on^ slowly 
and heayily, turning his leet inwards^ bending 
hís body, and extending his arms, which he 
employed to balance himself. He often fell 
down at length in his room when the least 
obstacle presented itself, or when he struck 
against any thing. It was long after his arfivál 
always necessary to lead him when he went up 
or down stairs ; and even at present it is not 
possible for him to stand upon one leg, and raise; 
bend, or extend the other, without being in 
danger of £silling. 

In a judicial medical examination, which waé 
first made in 1830, of the bodily structure 
of Kaspar Hauser, were remarked, amongst 
others, the foHowing very extraordinary peculiaí- 
rities, which threw a clear light upon tbe cir- 
cumstances of his former life. The report of Dr. 
Osterhausen states : — 

** The knee has a peculiar, irregular formation. 

c 
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^^ In extending the leg, the knee-pan usually 
" projects, but with Kaspar it lies in a consi- 
'' derable cavity, In ordinary cases^ the four 
'* extending muscles of the lower thigh, the 
" large exterior and interior, the straight and 
" deep extending muscles of the lower thigh 
** {musculus vastus eæternus et internus^ m. femoris 
et cruralisy) join a common sinew, after it is 
united with the knee-pan on the Protuberantia 
" of the shin-bone. In this case, howevef ^ the 
^^ sinew is separated, and the sinews of the 
*' outer, and inner large extending muscles of 
^* the thigh (musculus vastus eæternus et internus) 
** pass below the outward and inner side of the 
** Condylus of the shin-bone, join below it the 
*Vshin-bone, and between them lies the fcnee- 
" pan. In this manner, and siíice these sinews 
" are formed with unusual strength, this cavity 
*' is occasioned." " When he sits upon the 
'* ground in an horizontal posture, and extends 
^^ his legs and thighs, his back forms a right 
*' angle with the thighs, and the hams of the 
" knees lie straight, and so ctose to the ground, 
** that not the smallest cavity is to be perceived 
'* under the hams, between which and thé groutid 
" it is hardly possible to pass a card." (10) 
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CHAPTER III. 

The surprise which the appearance of Kaspar 
Hauser in Nuremberg had at first excited, was 
soon afterwards converted into a dark and hor- 
rible mystery, the explanation of which was in 
yain sought by various conjectures. He was 
neither a madman, nor an idiot, but was so 
mild, so docile, and so well disposed, that no 
person could be inclined to consider this 
^tranger as a savage, or as one who had lived 
and grown to manhood amongst the beasts of 
the forest ; and, with the exception of the 
phrases which he repeated like a parrot on the 
most dissimilar occasions, he exhibited such an 
absolute deficiency of words and notions as 
could be compared only to that of a Peschera, 
fiuch an entire ignorance of the most common 
objects, and of the most ordinary occurrences 
of nature, such an indiflference, such an aversion 
to all the customs, conveniences, and wants of 
life, and, at the same time, such extraordinary 
singularities in his whole intellectual, moral, 
and physical condition, that it might be doubted 

c 2 
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whether he were a native of another planet, and 
had by a miracle appeared on this globe, or 
were the man mentioned by Plato, who, born 
and grown up under ground, had, in the age of 
maturity, raised himself to the upper regions 
and to the Hght of day. 

Kaspar shewed constantly the strongest anti- 
pathy to all sorts of food and drink, except dry 
bread and water. Not only the taste, but even 
the smell of our common food, excited in him 
disgust ; and a single drop of wine, coffee, &c. 
mingled without his knowledge in the water 
which he drank, produced cold perspirations, 
vomiting, and headache.* On one occasion, 
an attempt was made to give him brandy, under 
the pretence of its being water, (11) but as he, 
raised the glass to his mouth, he turned pale ; 

* It is a circumstance which must be lamented, that 
there was not at Nuremberg any person who felt such an 
interest in science as to make physiological observations 
upon this young man, who had been fed exclusively with 
bread and water. They might have led to many scienti&q 
and interesting results, and would have proved, and as it 
were rendered obvious the fact, whichjudicially was of im- 
portance, that such had really been his diet. When, however, 
the tribunal, after many fruitless attempts, was at length 
enabled to occupy itself with this aíTair, the opportunity of 
making such observations had long since passed away. 
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and, if he had not been held, would have fallen 
backwards on a glass door. The attendant on 
the prisoners having, on one occasion, required 
him to take some cofFee, of which he hardly 
swallowed a single drop, but was affected with 
a continued diarrhæa. A few drops of beer, 
brewed from wheat^ and much diluted with 
water, gave him violent pains in the stomach, 
and occasioned such a heat in his whole body 
that he broke out into strong perspirations, 
which were followed by shiverings^ headache, 
and repeated eructations. (12) Even milk, 
whether in its natural state or boiled, produced 
eructations, and was not relished by him. Some 
meat was once concealed in his bread, but he 
smelled it immediately ; and being compelled 
to eat it, he became instantly very much 
indisposed. 

During the night, which with him began re- 
gularly at the setting, and fínished with the 
rising of the sun^ (13) he lay upon straw, and 
duríng the day he sat upon the floor with his 
legs straightly extended. 

When after a few days he saw before him 
för the first time a lighted candle, he was 
delighted with the briUiancy of the flame, and 
endeavoured to seize it with his fíngers, which 

c 3 
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he búrned, and withdrew amidst tears andcríes. 
In order to make a trial, drawn sabres weré as 
a feint brandished around him, but he remained 
motionless, did not even wink, and appeared 
whoUy unconscious that he could incur danger 
from such weapons.* A looking glass being 
beld before him, he endeavoured to grasp his 
own image, and went to the other side of it to 
find the man who was concealed behind it. He 
endea.vóured, like a little child, to take hold of 
every thing which was shining, and wept if he 
could not reach it, or if it was denied to him. 

Some days after his arrival at Nuremberg, he 
was cohducted by two policemen round the 
town, in order that he might perhaps recognize 
the gate through which he had entered it. As 
might have been foreseen, he was unable to 
distinguish one of them from the other, and 
appeared in general to take little interest in the 
objects which passed before his eyes. On 
objects which came near to him he gazed stu- 
pídly, and cast upon them only occasionally 
looks of curiosity or surprise. For the descrip- 
tion of the living beings which he saw, he had 

* It is said, but I cannot, however, vouch for the trutb 
of the assertion, that on one occasion, partly as a joke, and 
partly ad a trial, a musket or pistol was fired at him. 
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only two words, that he now and then employied. 
Whatever had a human form, without any 
regard to sex or age, he called ** boy," and every 
animal which he met with, quadruped or biped, 
a dog, a cat, a goose, or a fowl, was called by 
him " horse." If tbe animals were of a white 
colour, he expressed satisfaction ; but those 
which were black inspired him with aversion. 
A. black hen which came near him gave him 
much uneasiness, aud he made the utmost exer- 
tions which his legs permitted to run away 
from her. 

, Many of his senses^ as well as his intellectual 
faculties, appeared at first to lie in a state of 
torpor, and to awake only gradually to the per- 
ception of external objects. It was not tiU after 
some days, that he remarked the strokes of the 
^clock in tbe tower, and the sound of the bellsiy 
when the fixed attention with which he listened, 
and the convulsions in his face, evinced his ex- 
treme astonishment, but his countenance soon 
changed into one of a musing and thoughtful 
expression. Some weeks afterwards, the mu- 
sic of a peasant's wedding passed under the 
windows of his room in the tower. He heark- 
ened, and suddenly became motionless like a 
jStatue ; his countenance seemed to be iUumined, 
hiseyes beamed with rapture, and wereconstantly 

c 4 
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turned towards the sounds which were recedinp 
from him; and the last had already ceased, 
though he continued rivetted to the spot and 
listening, as if he wished to seize the last vibra- 
tions of the tones which appeared to him a 
celestíal melody, or, as if his soul had followed 
them, and left in stupor the body which it inha- 
bited. As he was once conducted to the parade, 
but certainly without the desire of ascertaining 
his taste for music, his nerves, which had al- 
ready shown extreme sensibility, (14) were so 
much shaken by the íirst strokes of tbe drums 
near which he was placed, that he fell into con- 
vulsions, and it became immediately requisite to 
remove him. 

Amongst the many other remarkable pecuK- 
arities which Kaspar exhibited in the first days 
and weeks, it was found that images of horses, 
and particularly wooden horses, were for him of 
no ordinary interest. The word ** Horse" ap- 
peared to occupy by far the greatest spao^n 
his vocabulary, which consisted hardly of half 
a dozen words ; and this word was employed by 
him on occasions, and for objects the most dis- 
similar, and not unfrequently amidst tears, in a 
plaintive tone of solicitation which seemed to 
express the ardent desire of possessing the 
object. As often as any trifle, a shining piece 
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of coin, a ríbband, a little priht, &c. was given 
to him, he exclaimed, " Horse! Horse!" and 
showed, by his looks and gestures, the wish of 
decorating a horse with it. Kaspar, who, with- 
out any benefit with respect either to his intel- 
lectual development, or to the observations 
which the singolarity of his appearance re- 
quired, was daily bröught to the guard room of 
the police, where he usually passed in noise 
and confusion a great portion of the day, 
soon became domiciliated there, and acquired 
amongst its inhabitants friendship and attach- 
ment. The exclamation which he often re- 
peated there, ** Horse! Horse!" suggested to a 
policeman who was principally occupied with 
this strange youth, the idea of bringing to the 
guard room a white wooden horse. Kaspar, 
who tiU then had appeared almost constantly 
insensible, or indifferent, without interést', ör 
without animation, was at the sight of the 
wooden horse suddenly metamorphosed, atid 
seemed to recognize in it an old friend which he 
had long missed. Without any noisy mirth, 
but with a smiling countenance, he sat down 
immediately on the floor near the horse, patting 
and caressing it, fixing unceasingly his eyes 
on it, and endeavouring to decorate it with 
the party coloured and shining trifles which 
he had received as presents. It was not till the 
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hotse was adðrned with theni) that it appeared 
to him to possess its fuU value. When the hour 
arrived in which he must leave the guard room, 
he attempted to lift the horse and to carry it 
home with him, and he wept bitterly as he per-» 
ceived'that his arms and legs were too weak to 
bring it over the threshold of the door.* As 
often as he came afterwards to the guard room; 
he sat down upon the floor near the horse of 
which he was so fond, without regarding^in the 
least the persons who wcre present. One of 
the police soldiers declared in his evidencCý 
which some time afterwards was taken officially) 
that ** Kaspar sat for hours togéther near the 
*' stove, and played with his horse, giving no 
" attention whatever to what passed arotind 
'' him." 

c In tíie room which he inhabited in the tower, 
he was, however, soon provided, not merely 
with one, but with several horses; and as lotig 
as he remained there, they continued to be his 
constant playthings and companions, which he 
kept al ways in his sight, and by his side, and 

* He was for a long time extremely weak in the arms as 
well as in the legs. It was only in September, 1828, when 
he had alréady begun to taste animal food, that hið strength, 
tþrough eontinued exercise, became such as enabled him^ 
with both hands, to lift from the ground a weight of 25lba. 
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with whicb he wa3 perpetiially oocupied* He 

• 

was watched through a concealed orífice in tfae 
door, and it was found that his days aad hours 
resembled each other ; that while sitting on the 
floor, and with his legs straightly extended, 
he stiU amused himself with the horses which 
were by his side, and in adorning them, some- 
times inone mode, and sometimes in another, 
with ríbbaaxds, stríngs^ and pieces of motley 
coloured paper;' in hanging upon them coins, 
bellS) and tinsel ; and that, occasionally, he 
appeared to reflect deeply upon the varíous 
novelties which might be produced through an 
alteration in the position of their omaments. 
Without changing his posture, or leaving his 
place, he roUed them backwards and forwards^ 
but with caution, and very softly, in order, as 
he afterwards explained, that the wheels might 
not make a noise, and that he might mot in 
consequence be chastised. . He did not eat his 
bread till he had previously , ofiered some.to 
his horses ; and before he drank any water, 
hedipped in it the mouths of his horses, which 
he afterwards wiped with great care, The 
mouth of one of those horses, which was of 
plaster of París, was softened by these immer- 
sions; and he could not conceive how this 
happened/as heperceived that the mouths of his 
other horses had also been moistened, without. 
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however, altering their forms. He wept, and 
shewed this misfortune to the attendant, who, 
for his consolation, gave him to understand that 
the horse did not chuse to drink ; and he ceased 
afterwards to offer it any water, as he believed 
that the horse's aversion to it was shewn by 
the visibie distortion of his mouth. The atten- 
dant, who often remarked that Kaspar tried 
to feed his horses, attempted to make him com- 
prehend that they could not eat ; but Kaspar 
endeavoured to prove the contrary, by pointing 
to one of the horses, to the mouth of which 
some crumbs of bread adhered. One of his 
horses had a bridle in its open mouth, and 
Kaspar tormented himself, dtiring two succes- 
sive days, in attempting to open the mouth of 
another of his horses, for the purpose of placing 
in it a bridle, which he had made from tinsel. 
On one occasion, after he had, during his sleep, 
fallen from a rocking horse and bruised his 
hand, he complained that the horse had bitten 
him. While he was rolling one of his horseis 
on the floor, its bind legs fell into a hole in the 
boards, and the fore legs appearing in conse- 
quence to rise, Kaspar testified the greatest 
joy, repeated constantly this exhibition, which 
to him was so remarkable, and shewed it to all 
his visitors. The attendant expressed to him 
displeasure that this was every day repeated. 
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and in the presence of every one who saw him ; 
and Kaspar discontinued to do so, but wept at 
being prevented from exhibiting his horse which 
reared. This horse, having fallen down, he 
hastened to his assistance, and shewed, with 
great tendemess, his concern at its having hurt 
itself by the accident. He was quite incon- 
solable when the attendant drove a nail into 
another of his horses. 

From these, and from many other circum- 
stances, arose the conjecture, which not long 
afterwards became an absolute certainty, that 
the representations of living and dead, of organ- 
ized and unorganized, of animate^l and inani- 
mated beings, of the productions of nature and 
of art, were strangely mixed together in his 
infantine mind. 

He distinguished animals from the human 
species only by their form ; men from women 
only by their dress ; and the variety, as well as 
the colours, which he observed in female appa- 
rel, being more pleasing to him than the cos- 
tume of his own sex, he afterwards expressed 
frequently the wish of being a girl — that is, of 
being attired in the same mannfer. 

He could not believe that children became 
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gröwn up persons, and obstinately contended 
that he had not been once a little child, and 
Xvould probably increase stiU further in his size. 
It was not tiU after some months that he was 
convinced of it, by being shewn on a wall the 
mark of his former stature, and by íinding on 
repeated trials, and from his own experience, 
that he had grown considerably. 

There was no trace of religion, not the least 
sign of any Christian faith, to be found in his 
sóul, although several Clergymen, who visited 
him in the first weeks after his arrival at PTu- 
remberg, prematurely attempted to discover, ör 
to excite it. AU their questions, discourses, 
and sermons, would have been as intelligible 
to an animal as to Kaspar, whose religion, if 
'such it could be termed without a profanation 
of the word, consisted merely in the tracts 
which hypocritical malignity had given to him 
before he was abandoned at Nuremberg. 

The relation will not, perhaps, be uninterest- 
ing, which was given of the behaviour of Kaspar 
Hauser, during his residence in the tower, by a 
plain but sensible man of the name of Hiltel^ 
who attended the prisoners, and had the care 
of him for several months. He states in his 
evidence the foltowing particulars amöngst 
others : 
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/' After I had secretly observed Kaspar Hau- 
*' ser for some time, I acquired the conviction 
V' that he was by no means half witted, or na- 
• ' turally deficient^ but that he must, in some 
** unexplained manner, have been retarded in 
" the growth and development of his intellec- 
'^ tual faculties. It would lead me too far to 
** state an endless number of proofs and illus- 
" trations, which, from the observations that I 
*' made on Hauser, left no doubt whatever on 
** this point. During the first days that he 
•Vresided with me he behayed exactly like a 
" little child:, but manifested on all occasions 
^* real nature and innocence. On the fourth or 
** fifth day he was removed from an upper and 
f* smaller room in the tower, and brought to a 
*' Uttle apartment which was in a lower story, 
*' where I lived with my family, and which 
*' had a contrivance that enabled me to observe 
*' him constantly without beingnoticed by him. 
•' According to the orders which I received 
*' from the Burgomaster, I often, though un- 
•* perceived, watched Hauser, and found that 
" his behaviour when alone was in no respect 
" altered. He amused himself with his play- 
*' things when he was alone in the same man- 
V ner as when he was in my presence, naturalíy 
** and without constraint ; and at first, when 
" he was so engaged, he took no notice what- 
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'* ever iof öBy thíng that occurred neat hím. 
*' I m«st, however, remark, that his pleasuré 
'* in childish playthings was only of short du- 
^^ ration, and ceased altogether when his ttími 
*' opened, and was able to receive the impres- 
** sion of serious or useful objects. His whole 
** conduct was, if I may use the ^xpfession, a 
** perfect mirror of childish innocence without 
*' any tnixture of falsehood ; and what his heart 
" felt, he endeavoured to express, as far as his 
**deficiency of words would allow. A certaiii 
" proof of his ignorance and innocence waá 
•' afforded as he was undressed and washed by 
" my wife and by myself, when his behaviour 
*' was that of a child quite natural and unem- 
'^ barrassed.* After he had received his play- 
** things, and persons were admitted to view 
** him, I left with him occasionally my son 
*' Julius, then eleven years old, who in a man- 
" ner taught him to speak, arid to know the 

* Not long afterwards the feeling of modesty awakened 
in his mind, and he then possessed it, in the same degree, as 
the purest and most delicate girl. Nakedness is for him 
horrible. After the wild Brazilian girl Isabella, who had 
been brought to Munich by Messrs. Spix and Martius, had 
lived some time in civilized society, and had worn clothes, 
it was only with the greatest trouble, and through blows and 
threats, that she could be induced to exhibit herself un- 
dressed to an artist. 
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*' letters of the alphabet, and attempted to 
" communicate as far as he was able his own 
'* notions. At the same time, my daughter 
'* Margaret, then three years old, came occa- 
" sionally to Hauser, who at first liked to play 
'' with her, and she taught him to string glass 
^^ beads ; but this occupation no longer pleased 
^^ him, as he lost the relish for his playthings. 
*' In the last period of his residence with me,;he 
^^ found the greatest pleasure and amusement 
'^ in drawings and prints, which he hung on the 
** walls of his room." 



D 
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CHAPTER IV. , 

Af t£;R th0 first days which Kaspar pas^ed iií. 
the Tower^ he was treated not as a prísoner, 
but as a neglected and deserted cbild^ wbd: 
required care aúd education. He dined with 
the attendant on the prisoners^ and with hiið 
family; and although he did not partake of; 
their food, he learned to sit at table, to use h^; 
hands like a human being, and to acquire öthe?v 
habits of society. He was fond of playing with 
the children of the attendant; who, on their 
side, were amused with the good natured youth,^ 
as his extreme ignorance appeared ludicrouB^ 
even to them, and the eldest, Julius, then 
eleven years old, to whom Kaspar was very 
partial, occupied himself in the task, which, 
was flattering to his little vanity, of instructing 
in speaking a robust young lad, who had al- 
ready begun to have a beard. 

Guriosity soon brought to him daily and 
hourly a number of persons, few of whom con- 
tented themselves with merely gazing on l^is 
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tame savage, and most of them were occupied 
with him in various modes, but each in his own 
way, To some he appeared only an object of 
amusement, or of experiments, which. were 
nothing less than scientific; there were, how- 
ever, many who endeavoured to communicate 
their thoughts to him, to excite his int^llectual 
facultiés^ and to engaige him'in donversatiötí. 
One uttered 'words and phrases, and induced 
him to repeat them; another tried by signs and 
gestures, &c., to make him acquainted with thal 
of \vhich he was ignorant, and to render in- 
telligible to him that which he did not com- 
prehend. Every article^ every plaything, with 
which the good inbabitants of Niiremberghad 
testified their kind sympathy to the poor youth, 
furnished him with new materíals for thinking, 
and acquiœd for him more words and ideas. 
It was especially through this constant society^ 
that his mind, which awakened gradually to 
a clear consciousness, was excited, in a variety 
of ways, tö attention, observation, ahd thought ; 
æoid the active inventive instinct, fo which lan- 
guage owes its orígin and progress, was un- 
ceasingly exerted by him, through bis de^ár^ 
which daily acquired additional strength, of 
cbmtnunicating with others. > • 
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Ábout a fortnight after Kaspar's arrival at 
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Nuremberg, his good fortune brought to hiin 
the wíHTthy Professor Daumer, (15) a young 
man, distinguished by learning, and by habits 
of reflection, whose philanthropic heart in- 
spired him with the wish of educating and in- 
structing the unfortunate stranger, as far as was 
practicáble with the continual visits which cu- 
riosity occasioned, and with other impediments 
and obstacles. Under such circumstances, 
Kaspar must have possessed much less activity 
of mind, and much less ardour to learn what 
was new to him, and must have wanted that 
memory which had the freshness and vigour 
of youth, which retained faithfuUy what it. had 
once acquired, and which, in fact, created uni- 
versal astonishment^ if he had not, in a short 
time, been taught to speak, as far at least as 
was indispensibly requisite for conveying his 
ideas. His attempts at speaking were, indeed, 
for a considerable period, so deficient, and pro-- 
duced such a childish, uncouth confusion pf 
words, that it was seldom possible to determine> 
correctly, what he meant to coavey by the 
fragraents of phrases which he jumbled to- 
gether, and much was left to the hearer to 
guess, or to supply by conjectures. A con- 
nected discourse, or narrative, was, with hinb, 
entirely out of the question. 
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'The first Burgómaster, Siwdter, (16) at the 
head of the police of Nuremberg, felt deeply 
ihterested in Kaspar, both from official duty, 
and from motives of humanity, and she\^ed par- 
ticular attention and sympathy to this singular 
ahd mysterious stranger. It was apparent, that 
the usual official forms could not be applicable 
toso unusual a case;* and that nothing could, 
at that time, be accompHshed by formal ex- 
aminations, interrogatories, and other magis- 
terial proceedings, in endeavouring, in some de- 
gree, at least, to develop the mystery. The 
Burgomaster chose, therefore, aöd, certainly, 
with perfect propriety, to proceed, at first, in a 
free extra-judicial inquiry. He brought Kaspar 
álmost daily to his house, rendered him, as it 
were, domiciliated in his family, spoke to him, 
and encouraged him to speak, as well, or as 
111, as might be the case, and strove, by various 
repeated questions, to obtain a knowledge of his 
jife, and of his former residence. At length, 
after much trouble, the Burgomaster succeeded, 
or thought that he had succeeded, in extracting 
from particular answers and observations of 

* The attempt ougfat not subsequeatly to have.beeD made, 
to invest with the form of an official examination what was 
merely the result of private conversations, which gives a 
singular appearance to the documents of the pölice with 
respect to this affair. 

D 3 
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Kaspar, the materials of the history, which, 
a^ early as the 7th of July, in that year^ . was 
commumcated to the world in an official notK 
fication.* i : < . :.>, 

Althougb, in this official history, if such it 
can be called, there is tnuch which appears in- 
credible, or eontradictory ; although, with re- 
sþect to many particulars, which aro related too 
minutely^ and with too much confidence, it is 
difficnlt to discriminate what proportion of tbem 
may belong to the question or to the answer; 
how much may really have proceeded irom 
Kaspar's imperfect recollection, or may, ki- 
róluntarily, have been suggested to him by the 
interrogation itself, or may have been founded 
lipon the misunderstood expressions of one wha 
seemed to occupy a middle station betweeD 
animals and men, and who was deíicient in 
ideas, and in a knowledge of the most ordinary 
objects of nature, and of art; it is, howeyer^ 
true^ that the above mentioned relation agrees in 
general, that is, in respect to its principal and 
ííssential ciPcutnstancés, v/ith the narrative whích 

Kaspar himself gave afterwards m writing, and 

» ' •■ ■ • • . . ■ , 

* This notification lias served as the ground work of aU 
the pámt^blets ánd newspaper artictes wfaich hare hiiheH^ 
app^ared on tfais subject. 
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conármed solemnly in 18;i^^ in the fifficialipro- 

ceedings relatíng to bim^ and whicli he related 

to the author, as welL as to many other persons, 

on different occasions, and in which hé always 

remained consístent with himself. 

' ' ' " ■ '-,■-- 

His Narrative wa3 brii^fly as follow$ : 

** He did not know who he was, nor where 
^^ was his home. At Nuremberg he came first 
^^ ' into the world/''^ and first ej^perienced tbat, 
^' besides himself and tbe man ' with wboia he 
^* * had always been/ tbere w^e other men and 
'^ other beings. A9 far as he cu^uld reeoUect 
*' he had always been in a ' hole/ (17) (a simally 
- ' low receptacle wbich he sometime^ . terni)^ 
^* also a * cage,') wh^re he wwe only a ^hirt and 
^' leather breeches cut open behind* and j^at 
** bare legged upon the ground. (18) f He had 

* TbU expres4»ioD U 4tiU customary with him io desig- 
Dating his ahandoniiieiU at Nuremberg, aud tb^ commiepce<- 
ment of his intellectual devdopment. 

' t According to Kaspar's civcumstaatíal réiatk>Dy wiiiek 
i« ííilly confírmeá by the indubitable signs wliieh hÍ3 body 
fitiU retainsyby the peculiar formatioB of liis kneeg and 
haAds, and by the singular faculty wliieh is possible only 
for himself, of sitting upon the ground witfa his legi straighdy 
extended, presenring, at the same time, a períectiy upright 
^posture ; he never, eyen when tn his sleep, ^tended his 
^ffhole frame, but when awake sat, aiid whea aaleep lent 
with his back straight. It isyprobtriile^ but.J^a#par túmself 

4 
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*' never, while he was thcre, heard any soond 
" of men or of animals, or any other. He had 
^' never seen the Heavens, or any strong light 
** (sunshine) at Nuremberg. He never per- 
" ceived any diíFerence between day and night, 
'' (20) and stiU less had he been able to see 
" the beautifol lights in the firmament. Near 
** him, was in the ground a hole (probably con- 
" taining a pot) in which he voided his excre- 
** ments. As often as he awoke, he found 
** bread and a pitcher of water near him. Ooca- 
" sionally, the water had a very bad taste, anð 
'* then, after he had drank it, he could not keep 
" his eyes open any longer, and was obliged tö 
*^ sleep;* but, after he again awoke, he found 
'^ that he had on a clean shirt, and that hil^ 
** nails were cut.f He had never seen the face 

A 
.1 

is uaable to give further information upon the point, that 
this posture became necessary for him through the construc;- 
tion of his seat, or through some contrivance. (19) 

* That this water contained some opium, was not only 
conjectured from this relation, but was afterwards proved 
with perfect certainty by the following circumstance. 
Kaspar had already been some time with Profesaor Dai»- 
mer, when a physician mixed secretly a drop of opium in a 
glass of water. Kaspar had hardly swallowed any of it, whea 
he said, ** this water is very bad, and tastes exactly like 
** that which I was often obliged to drink in my cage."(2]) 

t From these and other circumstaaces, it appears, tfaat 
Kaspar, during his confinement, was treated with a ceiÉaín 
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^^otthe man^ who brought hitn htt food/ Hb 
V had in his hole two wooden horses witk tari- 
*^ ous ribfaands; with these horses he oöeupied 
^^ himself always so long as he was awake ; and 
'^ his only amusement was in ToUing them near 
'^.^ him, or in placing the ríbbands upOn them ih 
>y cme mannér or in ánother. One day paéséd 
*' over . like another to him, but he wanted 
*^ nothing, had not been iU ; and, with a single 
^^ exception^ had felt no pain ; and, in general^ 
^f was far more at his ease than in the wörld 
.'*^ where he had suffered so much. He had no 
f*Vknowledge of time, and c<Hild ndt say ho^ 
'^* long he had been in that situation. He could 
;** nót relate when, and how he came there, and 
*' had also no recoUection that he had ever in 
•* his life been in a differeht condition^ or in a 
•' different place. (23) The man * with whom 
** *he had always been,' had not hurt him ; but, 
'^ one day, which could nót have been long before 
/^ Kaspar was brought out of his coníinement, 

r' having roUed his horses too violently, and 

,/••.' - ■.'•''■' 

oar^. Hence, may be explained the attachmeol whicli he 

lcNig' preserred for the man ** with whom he had always 

** beeD," (22) which ceased only at a liateperiod, and eyea, 

/ftt/preseiity: not to tÍM degree that he desires his ptinisii- 

mcaiL : Be thiaks that the petsen oaght to be pimished by 

^whoi^ orders he had been imprísbned^ but that tbe^ gaoler 

íJmnsdf had nevcx done bim any hwrm* ^ ^^ . r ^' 
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^' having tnade tbö mucli áoise, tbe man came 
^andgave him with a stick (or biUet) a blóM^ 
** ón the arm, which thus received thé wound 
* * that he brought to Nuretoberg/' 

^* About tbe same time, thé man cameiinto^ 
" Kaspar*s prison, ^placed over his legs a k)W 
^^ table^ laid upon it something whíte, which 
** he now recognizes to be paper ; and seizing 
'^ his hand from behind in order not to be si&en, 
** put between his fingers something (a pencifj^ 
^' and moved it to and fro upon the paper. Kas- 
** par did not know what it meant^ but was 
*' very much pleased when he saw the black 
^' marks formed upon the white paper. As he 
** found that his hand was again firee, and that 
^^ the man had left him^ he could not, in his jojr 
" at this new discovery, satisfy himself with 
'^ making over and over again these marks upon 
*^ the paper. With this occupation^ although he^ 
^' was not acquainted with the significatioa úf 
*^ the marks, he almost neglected his horses. 
*' The man repeated his visits several times, and 
** in the same manner."* 

* It was clearly proved, aiid, indeed, on the first moming 
after Kaspar's arrival at Nur^nberg, that be had received 
regúlar elementary (mtmctian in writing. On that morú-^ 
ing, Hiltel, who attended the priðoners, came to his room^ 
and in order to occupy or to amuse him, gave to faim a sbedt 
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The ma^ came afterward^ again, rósed Kas- 
par from his seat^ placed bim oa.his legs, and 
endeavoured to teach him how tp atan^ ; and this 
was also repeated seyeral times. For this pur-t 
pose, the man placed hímself behind Kaspar^ 
g]?asped him firmly round the xhest^ and pushed 
forward his feet altemately, raising them also 
from the ground. 

At length the man . appeared, placed rpund 
his neck Kaspar's arms^tied together his hands, 

of paper and a pencíl. Kaspar seized both of them hastily^ 
laid the paper on a bench, sat down before it on the ground, 
ánd began writing, which he continued without loöking úp, 
trithout allowing himself to be disturbed by any thing, and 
without inteiTuption^ tíU he fiUed up entkely ali the four 
sídes <^ th^ folip sheet. < This sbeet, which is now amongst 
^e documents of the police, has nearly the same appear^ 
ance as if Kaspar, who^ as it were,, wrote from memory, 
had ^aying before him a copy^ such as chiidren use in their 
eárly iessons. The sheet contáins rows of letters &nd syU 
ÍaJbleSy'each of wMchis repeated alsiost exclusively in the 
same row, and at the end, as is usuai in the copies of 
children, ail the iettersof the aiphabet follow in proper suc- 
cession, and are piaced together in one row, opposite to 
which come in another row^ and in perfect order, the Arabic 
numerals from 1 to 0. Qne side of tbe sheet repeat^ alw^ys 
tþe name ** Kaspar Hauser." The wprd '' Horseman'' 
recurs also frequentiy. It is^ liowever, equaliy evident 
Crctm this sheet, that K^par had not advanced beyond the 
elements of writing. 
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and carried on his back Kaspar out of the hole, 
and up (or down)* a hiU. He did not know 
how it happened, but it suddenly became night, 
and he was laid upon the ground. This expres- 
sion " became night," was shown on several 
occasions at Nuremberg to signify, in Kaspar's 
language, *^ fainted away." 

The relation of his further journey is essen- 
tially nothing more than this ; he lay several 
times, as it " became night," with his face upón 
the ground, was occasionally refreshed with 
bread and water ; the man " with whom he had 
*' always been," often endeavoured to teach him 
how to walk, which always gave him much 
pain, &c. The man did not say to him any 
thing else than the words which were alwayíi 
repeated, " Be a horseman," &c. Kaspar di^ 
hot during the journey, moré than he had in his 
prison, see the face of the man. (24) The latter, 
as he led Kaspar, gave him to understand, that 
he should look constantly on the ground before 

* It is very clear, and is proved by other circumstances, 
that Kaspar was not then able to distinguish by his feelings, 
aud still less to convey in language, the diíference between 
an ascending and descendingmotion, from depth or heighth. 
What Kaspar termed a '' hill," was, perhaps, aud this 
appears probable from other expreflsions, a staircoíe. He 
recollects that he was grazed while removing. 
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him, and on his feet ; and he obeyed, partly froni 
fear, and partly from the obvious necessity of 
observing his feet. Not long before he appeared 
at Nuremberg, the man put on him the cloaths 
in which he came there. It was very painful 
to him when his boots were drawn on, for he 
was set down on the ground ; the man came 
behind him, drew up violently his legs, and 
forced them intp the boots. After this, he walked 
in more misery than he had done before. He 
observed there, as little as formerly, any sur- 
rounding objects, remarked nothing, and saw 
nothing; and, consequently^ would not state 
from what district, in what direction, by what 
road, he had come to Nuremberg. He recol- 
lected, however, that the man who had led him, 
placed at last a letter in his hand, and then dis- 
appeared, and that a citizen afterwards found 
Kaspar, and brought him to the guard at the 
'' New Gate:' 

The narrative of the mysterious imprisonment 
and abandonment of this young man is, indeed, 
not only a horrible, but also a strange and dark 
enigma, respecting which an infinite number of 
questions and conjectures may occur, but on 
which little can be answered with certainty; 
and which, of course, until it is ultimately 
solved, has, in common with every othér 
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enigma, the qualitý thát it remains enigtnatical.' 
The state of Kaspar's mind, during his cónfiné^ 
ment, was that of a person, who, When a childi" 
fell into a sleep, which was continued without 
any dream, or, at least, any variety of dreama^ 
until roused on a sudden with pain and terror, 
and stupified by the noise and bustle of the 
world, and of the various objects which it pre- 
sented, he knew not what had happened to him. 
He who would expect that such a person, wheá- 
he afterwards attáined a fuU consciöusnesáý ^ 
should be able to give,' and in a tnanner thafc 
would satisfy all doubts, a complete and dé^ 
tailed history of his formeí life, would reijuire* 
nothing less than that one who slept shouM 
obserte objects as if he were awake. ' 



.« i ■ 



In certain districts of Germany, which at' 
second Dwpín would, in his intélleetual máp/ 
coiour with dark grey, occurrences thatafö-V in' 
some degree, similar to thoserelated by Kaspár, 
are not altogéther unknown. Dr. Horn* sáw, 
a few years ago, in the Infirmary at Salzburg, 
a girl of 22 years of age, and by no means 
ugly^ who, till her sixteenth year, had been 
brought up with pigs in a pig-stie, and sat there 

' • '. • . • ■ . í ■...',* 

* In his Traveb through Germany. See the Learned 
Magazine of Gðttingen, for July, 1B31 , þage lO^. 
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cross legged. One of her legs w^s quite bei>t, 
she grunted like a pig, and when clothed she 
behaved with violence. In coiriparison witb 
such horrors, the crimes committed on Kaspar 
appear like acts of humanity and compassipn. ^ , 

That Kaspar is able to relate so little re-* 
specting the mapner in which he came to 
Nuremberg, and stiU less respecting the occur- 
rences on the journeyi and nothing respecting 
the places through which he passed, and the 
objects which we are accustomed to observe 
wben we travel in a carriage, or on foot, cannot 
excite our astonishment ; for the contrary wouW 
be a miracle* If Kaspar had, even in his cap^ 
tivity^ been akeady awakened to á.perfect, cle$ir, 
intellectual consciousness of his being ; had 
he in his cav.ern, like Sigismund in his tower»^ 
acquiredi through education and instructioni the 
mental maturíty of a youth, he would, how- 
ev^r, throug^h the sudden transition from his 
dark abode to nature and to freedom, have fallen 
into a swoon, or into a state resembling extreme 
intoxication. . The unusual inðuence of the opeui 
air must have tended to stupify him, and st 
clearlight must bavedazzled his eyes. Even if 
his eyes had borne the líght/ and had seen, he 

t In Caldero&'s ** Life a Ðreaoh" 
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would have observed and recognized nothing, 
since nature, in all her variety, could havfe^ 
passed before him only as a confused coloured 
mass, in which particular objects were not dis- 
tinguished ; and, as we shall presently shew, it 
was proved at Nuremberg, by unequivocal ex- 
perience, that such was actually the case, 

« 

From what district Kaspar was brought ? By 
what road and by what gate he cáme ? Whethet '" 
he travelled on foot, or in a carriage, or alter-" 
nately in both ways? (25). These and similar 
questions, if even they admitted of a decisive 
answer, are interesting for the judge who has^ 
to enquire and decide, but may not be so fór'- 
the public. Kaspar recollects only his walk-" 
ing ; but his statement does not furnish any meá- ' 
sure, by which, in some degree, an opinion* 
might be formed either of the time during which^^ 
he went on foot, or of the space which he may ^ 
have passed over. He has, indeed, no recof- ^ 
lection of having been in a carriage ; but this 
circumstance does not afford any proof what- 
ever that he did not travel in that manner, and,'' 
perhaps, for the greatest part of the journey. 
Even, at present, Kaspar, when he goes in a 
carriage, and particularly when he is exposed 
to the open air, falls very soon into a deathlike 
slumber, from which he can with the greatest 
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diiflScuIty, be roused, whether the carríage con- 
tinues to move or stand stiU, and, in this state, 
he may, however roughly, be raised, set down, 
displaced, and again replaced, without his 
being, in any degree, aware of what has oc- 
curred. If sleep has once seized him^ there is 
no sound or noise, no explosion, no thunder, 
which is suflSciently powerful to awaken him. 
I^ then, Kaspar^ as may be concluded from his 
own account, fainted away when he was brought 
into open air ; if, as an additional precaution, 
some of the water that he described as having a 
bad taste, that is, water with which opium was 
mixed, had been given him to drink, he might, 
with great confidence, have been placed in a 
carriage, and have travelled in it during several 
days, without any uneasiness being entertained, 
that he might, by waking, screaming, or in any 
other manner, become inconvenient to hi$ com- 
panion. 

Mt* Schmidt von Liibeckj in his work On 
Kaspar Hauser, (Altona, 1831, in 8vo.) has, 
with much acuteness, endeavoured to support 
his hypothesis, that Kaspar. was brought from 
the immediate neighbourhood of Nuremberg. For 
this, as well as for many other conjectures, this 
narrative opens a wide and almost boundless 

E 
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field. It is certaia that the person who con* 
veyed Kaspar to Nuremberg, was thoroughly 
acquainted with that town and its localities^ and 
it is, to say the least, highly probable that he 
had formerly served there as a soldier in some 
regiment. 

The crimes committed on the person of 
Kaspar, as far as they are already known, are, 
^ccording to the Criminal Code of Bavaria, as 
follows : — 

»■ 

/■ 

Ist. The crime of unjust imprisonmenU (C. C 
Part 1, art. 192, to 195,) and, indeed, aggrp.- 
vated in a two fold respect, that is, of the dwfia" 
tion^ if, as appears to have been the case, it ex- 
tended from early childhood to youth ; and also 
of the mode^ if it were connected with particujjpir 
circumstances of ill treatment, by which, un- 
doubtedly, it is to be understood, not merely 
that he lay like an animal upon straw, and in a 
position which crippled his frame, and that his 
meagre diet would hardly have satisfied a 
dog ; but especially, and above all, that he 
was cruelly denied the smallest gifts which 
nature distributes liberally, even to the poorest ; 
that he was deprived of all the means by which 
his mental faculties would have been developed 
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and improved; that a human soul was thus 
unnaturally kept in a senseless and brutish 
eondition. With this is connected, 

2d. The crime of abandonmenty which (ac- 
cording to C. C. Part 1, art. 174,) may be per- 
petrated not only on children, but also on 
adults^ when they, ** on account of illness or 
infirmity, are unable to help themselves;" and 
to such persons Kaspar then belonged, as he 
could not observe, or speak, and could hardly 
walk. His abandonment was also distinguished 
by the danger to which his life was eæposed by it, 
.. for in his bodily and mental condition, at that 
time, he was exposed to the risk, either of fall- 
ing into the Pegnitz, (26) to which he was so 
near, or of being run over by horses or car- 
riages. 

If the common law of Germany, or the Bava- 
rian Criiáinal Code, recognized particularly a 
C7ime against the mental faculties^* or, as it might 
be more accurately termed, a crime against the 
life ofthe souly (27) this would in a judicial deci- 
sion occupy the first place next to the crime of 
unjust imprisonment, or, rather the latter would 

* . See Ahegg^s Enquiries respecting Criminal Jurispru- 
dence, 3d part. 
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merge in the former as the most heinous. The 
privation of personal freedom, although in itself 
an irreparable injury, cannot, however, be com- 
pared with the incalculable amount of inesti- 
mable blessings, which, through that privation, 
and through the circumstances that attended it, 
were altogether wrested from the unfortunate 
victim^ or destroyed, or embittered for him dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, and through which 
an atrocious outrage was committed, not only 
on the corporeal frame of a human being, but 
also on his inner and spiritual nature, and even 
on his reason. When our authors designate 
such ofFences only as attacks upon the reason 
(noochiria\ and like Tittmann^* consider as an 
essential requisite to the corpus delicti in such 
cases, that they produce a loss or an aberration of 
intellect ; the example of Kaspar Hauser shews, 
that such a notion is far too confined, and that 
a legislator who thought that his system might 
be perfected by placing in it crimes of that 
description, must take a much higher and more 
extended view. Kaspar has^ through the captivity 
in which he passed his childhood, fallen neither 
into idiocy or lunacy, but, as we shall see more 
fully heréafter, emerged from his merely animal 
existence, and, after his liberation, was so much 

* Maimal of Criminal Jurispmdence, part 1, § 179, «fec. 
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developed, that he would, with certain limita- 
tions, be every where considered a reasonable, 
sensible, moral, and well bred person. No per- 
son can, however, doubt, that the criminal 
attack on the spiritual life of Kaspar, tlie out- 
rage on his intellectual nature, gives to the 
ofFence which was committed its most heinous 
character. The attempt of secluding, through 
an artificial contrivance, a human being from 
the works of nature, and from the society of his 
fellow creatures, of forcing him from his true 
destination as a man, of depriving him of all the 
íntellectual materials which nature has furnished 
for the human soul, for the growth and progress, 
for the education, development and improve- 
ment of its faculties, is, without any considera- 
tion of the consequences, and in itself the most 
criminal outrage upon that which is sacred to 
man, and is, indeed, his most valuable posses- 
sion, the freedom and destination of the soul. 
Kaspar continued mentally asleep from his child- 
hood to his youth; and, during that large 
and happy period of human existence, he 
could not be said to live, but only to vegetate. 
That period, during which he might be com- 
pared to one who is dead, passed by him with- 
out his having enjoyed it, or without his being 
even aware of it. The chasm thus created in 
his life through the offences of which he was 

E 3 
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the victini) cannot be íiUed up, the time during 
which he merely vegetated, cannot be restored 
to Jiim> the youth wrhich fled from him while 
plungéd in a mental slumber, cannot be brought 
back. To whatever extent his life may be pro- 
longed, he remains continually a man deprived. 
of his childhood and early youth, a being, whiqh^ 
preternaturally first began life when a consider- 
able portion of it was already passed. In thia 
manner, and since the early period of his life 
was wrested from him, he was, if I may so expres^ 
it, murdered in a portion of his existence. The 
crime committed on Kaspar is, therefore, distipi-» 
guisbed from those oíFences through which an 
intellectual being is ultimately driven, to idiocy 
or insanity, only through the diíFerent period.^ 
of existence in which they were respectively perr 
petrated, for mental life was in his case muti- 
lated at its commencement, and in others at its 
conclusion. It is also a circumstance which 
must not be overlooked, that as childhood and 
youth were destined . by nature for the develop- 
ment and improvement both of the body and of 
the mind, and as nature proceeds by gradual, 
not by sudden transitions, the different periqds 
of the life of Kaspar, who in his youth first came 
into the world, are now and for ever displaced 
and mixed together. His life, as a child, having 
first commenced in the period of bodily matu- 
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rity, he remains during his whole existence with 
a mind which is inferíor to his age. Intellectual 
and corporeal existence, which in a natural 
course of development proceed simultaneously, 
might, in the case of Kaspar, be said to be tom 
violently asunder, and placed in unnatural oppo- 
sion to each other. The childhood which he had 
passed in an intellectual slumber, had not on 
that account left him, but appeared at a later 
and unsuitable period, and the recoUection of 
it will attend him in his future years, not as a 
smiling genus, but as a fearful spectre. If we 
add to all this the consideration, that his early 
fate embittered his enjoyments, and darkened 
his prospects in life, and this wiU clearly appi^ar 
in the foUowing portions of this Narrative, it 
wiU be recognized in this instance, that the pri^ 
vation of understanding does not by any means 
convey a complete idea of crimes against the 
spiritual existence. 

What other crimes may, however, alsobe con- 
cealed behind those of which Kaspar's person 
was the victim ? What were the purposes for 
which he was secretly imprísoned? are ques- 
tions which would lead us too far into the airy 
regions of conjecture, or into certain isanctuaries 
which are not exposed to public view. 
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This outrftge, almost unexampléd in the hisf 
tory of crimes^ deserves also, in another respect^ 
the attention of those who are versed dther ia 
ordinary, or in medical jurisprudence. 

The object of enquiries and decisions on tbe 
state of the mind^ is in general the crímiiial 
himself ; with respect to the question, whether 
he is^ or is not to be considered responsible for 
his actions. The present, however, is a case 
quite singular in its kind, inasmuch as the caf> 
pus delictiy or, the effects of the crime, arefmemi 
principally in the state of the mind, and are to be 
ascertained and established through psycholoh 
gical enquiríes, through observations on the 
mental and intellectual faculties of the injured 
party. 

As to the history of the outrage itself, there is 
at present no other witness thaii him on whom 
it was committed, but the truth of the relatioti 
is proved by the personal qualities of the iodi- 
vidual himself, in whose corporeal, mental, ánd 
intellectual nature, the crime, as will hereafter 
be shown by details, is still written in plain and 
legible characters. He alone can resemble Kas- 
par, whose fate and suíFerings were the same, 
and he who appears like Kaspar must have lived 
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in the situation which he describes. The cre- 
dibility of the witness who relates this almost 
incredible occurrence, rests, therefore, princi- 
pally, on a psychological foundation ; but the 
proofs which are found in it, afford a confinna- 
tion that exceeds in strength every other. Wit- 
nesses may declare falsely, documents may be 
forged, but no other person, unless a sorcerm' 
endowed with supematural power and wisdom, 
could, in such a falsehood, lie in such a manner, 
that his relation, when fully examined in every 
point of view, exhibits the same signs of truth 
as are shewn in his person. He who doubts, 
therefore, the relation of Kaspar, must doubt 
also with respect to the person of Kaspar. Such 
'doubts would be as reasonable as those of a 
person, who seeing before him one bleeding 
from an hundred wounds, and in the convulsive 
agonies of death, doubted whether he was really 
i wounded and dying, or only affected to be so. 
il will not, however, anticipate the decision of the 
reader, and my representation of Kaspar has 
only commenced . 
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CHAPTER V. 

Kaspar Hauser had already been at Nurem- 
berg much more than a month, when I heard, 
amongst other novelties, of this stranger, respéct- 
ing whom no official communications had yet 
been made to the supreme authorities of the 
Province. Merely as a private individual and 
from philanthropic and philosophical intereát, I' 
went therefore on July llth, (1828,) to observé 
this phenomenon, so singular in its kind. ' 

Kaspar stiU continued in the same dwellin^ 
in the Luginsland^ at the Vestner-Thor y where 
every person was admitted who wished to seé 
him; and in fact he received from moming to 
night as many visitors as the Kangaroo, or thé' 
tame Hyena, in the celebrated Menagerie óf 
M. van Aken. 

I went, accompanied by Colonel von D ■ , 
two ladies and two children, and luckily arrived 
at an hour when no other person was present. 

Kaspar's room was small, but clean and light, 
and from the window was seen an agreeable and 
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extensive landscape. We found him bare 
footed, wearing only a shirt and a pair of old 
pantaloons. 

The sides of the room, as high as they could 
be reached, were adorned by him with coloured 
prints, which he had received as presents from 
his numerous visitors. Every morning they 
were fixed by him anew on the walls with his 
salivay which was then adhesive like glue ;* and 
they were removed by him as soon as it was 
dusk, and laid together near him. A bench, 
fixed to the walls, went round the sides of the 
room, and on a corner of it was his bed, which 
was only a bag of straw, with a pillow and a 
woollen coverlid. The rest of the bench was 
thickly covered with a multitude of various 
playthings for children, with hundreds of tin 
soldiers, with wooden dogs, horses, and other 
Nuremberg toys. During the day, he did not 
much amuse himself with them, but it gave him, 
however, sufficient employment to pack up 
carefully in the evening all these little play- 
things ; and as sooii as he woke, to unpack 
thera, and to range them in regular order. The 

* This saliya was so much like glue, that in removing 
the prints, pieces of them remained sticking to the walls, or 
fragments öf the plaster adhered to the prints. (28) 
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benevolence of the kind inhabitants of Nuren^r 
berg had, besides, presented him with several 
articles of cloathing, which he kept under his 
piUow, and showed to us with the joyof a child, 
and not without some vanity. Upon the bench, 
and amongst the playthings, were several coins, 
on which he bestowed no attention. Havíng 
selected from them a dollar which had become 
dingy and dirty, (29) and a smaller coin which 
was quite new, I enquired, by signs, which of 
them he preferred. He chose the smaller^ 
whichwas bright; the larger he called **dirty;" 
and he shewed, by his gestures, his aversion^ 
As I endeavoured to make him comprehend 
that the largest coin was, however, the best, 
and would procure many more pretty playthings 
for him than the other, he listened, indeed, with 
attention, fell immediately into deep meditatioa, 
and at last gave me to understand that he did 
not know what I meant to say. 

Even at our first appearance he manifested nq 
shyness or timidity, but seemed rather to 
welcome us with confidence, and to derive plea- 
sure from our visit. He was immediately struck 
with the splendid uniform of the Colonel, and 
could not sufficiently admire his richly gilded 
helmet; and his attention was afterwards 
directed to the ladies in their gay apparel ; but 
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he hardly cast a look upon nae, dressed as I was 
in a plain, black coat. Each of us stood in 
rotation before him, and mentioned his name 
and title, and on each occasion Kaspar 
approached the person who was thus presented, 
stared at him, viewed with a quick, penetrating 
glance each particular feature, such as the fore- 
head, the eyes, the nose, the raouth, the chin, 
&c. and quite at last, as I distinctly perceived, 
he únited together in a whole all the parts 
which he had separately collected in the coun- 
tenance. He repeated afterwards the name of 
the person, whom from that time forwards he 
never ceased to recollect, as was proved by sub- 
sequent experience. 

He turned his eyes as much as possible from 
the daylight, and most carefully avoided the 
rays of the sun which entered at the window. 
If a ray met accidentally his eyes, he winked, 
knit his brow, and shewed obvious signs of pain ; 
his eyes were, besides, somewhat inflamed, and 
were in general very susceptible with respect to 
light. 

The left side of his face, which afterwards 
became perfectly regular, was then in a remark- 
able degree different from the other. The left 
was then manifestly contracted and distorted, 
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and frequently exhibited strong spasms which 
had the rapidity of lightning, and in which the 
whole of the left side, and particularly the arm 
and hand, were invariably seen to participate. 
If any thing was shewn to him which excited 
his curiosity, if any word which he did not tm- 
derstand attracted his attention, these spasms 
immediately occurred, and were generally suc- 
ceeded by a sort of numbness. He remained 
then motionless, no muscle of the face stirred, 
the eyes stared without winking, and he repre- 
sented a statue which neither sees nor hears, 
and which cannot be brought by any extemal 
impulse to give signs of life. This state could 
be observed in him as often as he reflected on 
any thing, as often as he endeavoured to find 
the idea which suited a new object, or to con- 
nect that which was stiU unknown to him wiíh 
that which he already knew, and to render com- 
prehensible the former through the latter. 

The words which he knew were spoken by 
him firmly and distinctly, without hesitation or 
impediment ; but a connected discourse Mras 
quite out of his power, and his language was 
as scanty as his stock of ideas. It was, there- 
fore, very difficult to become intelligible to him. 
When a few sentences were uttered to him 
which he seemed to comprehend, if they con- 
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tained any thing that was new to him, and he 
wished to understand it, he was again seized 
with spasms. In all that he said, the conjunc- 
tions, particles, and auxiliary verbs, were gene- 
rally wanting ; his conjugation was almost cou- 
fined to the infinitive ; and worst of all w^s 
the syntax, which was miserably mangled and 
mixed together. " Kaspar very worthy;" in- 
stead of, I am very worthy. ** Kaspar say 
^* Julius;" instead of, I wiU say to Julius, (the 
son of the attendant on the prisoners); were 
his general modes of expression. The word " I " 
appeared then but seldom; he spoke almost 
always of himself in the third person, Kaspar; 
of others, not in the second person, but in the 
third, as for example, instead of ** you," he 
said, Mrs. Colonel, Mrs. General, &c. (30) 
He also was not to be addressed by the word 
^* you," but " Kaspar," otherwise he did not 
understand what was meant.* He frequently 
employed the same word in the most various 
significations, which often produced the most 
ludicrous and farcical quidproquo. Many words, 
denoting only a species, were employed by him 
for the whole genus. Thus, for example, the 
word mountain was employed by him for every 

* The Notes of Professor Ðaumer agree with this ob- 
servatioii. 
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thing Æat was arched, or elevated; (Ai which^- 
account he désignated 'a fat gentleman, whose' 
namé did not occur to him, as tlie " manwith" 
" the great mountain.'* A lady, whose shawl 
hung so low behind that the tips trailed on thé 
ground, was called by him, the *' woman with 
'' the fine tail." It will, of course, be supposed 
that' I did not neglect, through varioús ques- 
tions, to give ;him an opportunity of 'reláting' 
his hiötory. But áll that I could extract frbm 
him \^as such confused, indistinct ^bbérísíi, 
that I, who was not conversant with his mod^é 
of speakifig, could only gueisB tbe greatest pairt; 
and could not at all understánd much of it. ''"^^ 

It seeméd to me ndt uriímportant to pút tí?^ 
the trial his taste with regard to colours. fií^ 
this respect he evinced exactly the féelirig óf * 
children, or of those termed savages. Red, ancí 
particularly when very briUiant, surpassed %íM^ 
him every other colour; yellow was disagfee-^ 
ble, except when it procéeded from gold 'áriðfí 
dazzled his eyes, in Which case his choice héái-^ 
tated between a brilliant red and a golden ýel- ' 
low;(31) White was ihdifFerent to him; biít' 
green was almost as much an object of aversióii'*^ 
to him as black. This taste, and especialíý* 
his preference for red, was long afterwards ré- 
tained by him, as was proved by the subse- 
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quent observationfe of Professor Ðaumer, an(j 
at a period when the educatioi) of Kaspar had 
made considerable progress. If it had been 
left with him, he would have c\othed himself 
and his friends in scarlet or crimson from head 
to foot. He had no delight in nature, on ac- 
count of her being chiefly attired in green, and 
she must, to appear beattitiful, have been viewed 
by hiOQi through a red glass.^ In the dwelling of 
Professor Daumer, to whicB,jsoon after my visit, 
Kaspar was removed from his room in the Lu- 
ginslandy he was not quite pleased, because he 
had from it only a view of the garden, and of 
many green trees and plants, which he saw 
with aversion. The dwelling of a friend of his 
instructor, which was situated in a narrow dis- 
mal street, was^ on the contrary, quite to Kas-^ 
par's taste, because there he saw opposite to 
him, and on ail sides of him, nothing but houses 
that were painted of a red colour. On being 
shewn a tree covered with red applesj he ex- 
pressed great pleasure, but observed that it 
would be still more beautiful if the * leaves were 
of the same red colour. Drinking only water, 
and seeing a person whq drank red wine, he 
said, if I could but drink things which look so 
pretty! For his favourite . anima^Is, horses, he 
wished only that instead of being black, brown, 
or white, they were scarlet* 

F 
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fíÍB curiosity and his thirst for knowkdge^ a$ 
well as the steady perseverance with which he 
applied to any thing that he had resolved tp 
leam or to under&tand> exceeded all descrip* 
tioD. It has already been stated that he was 
no.longer occupied with his playthings . during 
the day, whioh was, on the contrary, lemployed 
in writing, drawing, (mt other instructive pul>r 
suits, in which Professor Ðaumer had engaged 
him. He lamented bitterly to us that Jm nu* 
merous visitors left him no leisure, and that hQ 
could not learn. It was affecting to hear hn^ 
repeated expressions of regret that otheí port 
sons in the world knew so much which he had 
not yet learned. One of his favourite pursuits 
next to writing was drawing, for which he 
shewed as much capacity as perseverancei 
Ðuring several days he had proposed to him<^ 
self the task of copying a lithographic portrait 
of the Burgomaster Binder. A large bundlð 
of quarto sheets was entirely filled with thesi^ 
copies, which, in proportion as they were 
finished, were piled in long succession upoii 
each otheri I looked over them, and found 
that the first attempts were exactly like 4;hose 
of little children who think that they have 
drawn a face, when they have scrawled on a 
paper a figure intended to represent an ovali 
and in it a pair of round holes^ with a few 
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f)erpendicular and cross scratches. But in al* 
iftiost every one of the foUówing attenipts some 
progress was visible, so that these strokes gra- 
dually became more similar to a human coun- 
tenance, and at last represented the original, 
imperfectly and coarsely, but still in such a 
manner that the resemblance could be recog- 
nized. I expí^ssed to him my approbation of 
his last attempts^ but he did not appear satis- 
íied with them, and gave me to understand that 
he must still make many copies before one of 
them was quite like, and he would then give it 
to the Burgomaster. 

With his life in the world, he shewed himself 
nothíng less than contented, and wished that 
he were again with the man " with whom he had 
•* always been." At home (in his hole) he had 
never sufiered so many headaches, nor had he 
been so tormented as in the world. He desig- 
hated in this manner the discomforts and pains 
which he experienced from many new impres- 
sions, from many unpleasant smells, from many 
eurious visitors, and from their experiments, 
which often were not considerate, or humane. 
He had, therefore, no other reproach to make 
to the man ** with whom he had always beeh,-' 
than that he did not return, in order td take 
him home, and that he had not shewn to him 

F 2 
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any of the fine things in the world, or hijcí 
mentioned them to him. He would remain, at 
Nuremberg till he had learned what the Burr 
gomaster and Professor Daumer knew,., and 
then he should be taken home by the Burgo- 
master, and would shew the man what he had 
learned while absent. When I testified my 
surprise, that he could wish to retum to such^ 
horrible man, he replied, in rather an angry 
tone, *' man not bad, man do me no harni." 

, We soon afterwards received the most strikíng^ 
proofs of his extraordinary memory^ which wajSf 
equally quick and retentive. With respect tc^ 
each of the numerous articles, great or sm^^ 
and each of the prints, &c., that were in \m 
collection, he mentioned the name and title of 
the person by whom it had been presented t^ 
him ; and if amongst them were several perao^^ 
of the same surname, he distinguished them b^ 
their Christian names, or in other modes. Aþo\t| 
an hour after we had left him we met him í^ 
the street, as he was conducted to the Burgor 
master. We addressed him ; and upon our. re* 
questing him to mention our names, he, with- 
out taking any time for consideration, and with- 
óut hesitation, immediately repeated tbe fuj} 
names, together with the titles^ which, for him, 
could have no meaning whatevjer. . His phy? 
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sician, Dr. Osterhausen, witnessed, oa another 
occasiön, that a nosegay having been shewn 
to Kaspar, and the names of the several flowers 
having been mentioned to him, he was, several 
days after, able to recognize each of them, and 
to distinguish it, with its name. This memory 
declined, however, at a later period; and, as it 
ðipþeared, in the same proportion in which it 
had become enriched, and in which his under- 
standing was exerted. 

His dociUty toyvBrds all the persons who had 
ácquired over him parental authority, particu- 
larly towards the Burgomaster, Professor Daumer, 
and Hiltel, who attended the prisoners, was un- 
Cíonditional, and boundless. " The Burgomaster, 
^* the Professor, said so," was, for him, the 
final reason for what he did, or omitted to do, 
and with which he excluded all further ques- 
tíons or considerations. When I asked him, why 
íie believed that he must be so punctually obe- 
dient, he replied, " The man with whom I 
" always was, taught me to do what I was 
'nold." 

But this submission to theauthority of others, 
Was, with him, confined merely to what he did, 
ór omitted to do, and was quite unöönnected 
with hik knowledge, belief, ahd opiniicms. In 
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order to admit any thing as true and certain, 
he required his own conviction, either through 
ocular demonstration, or through some proof 
which appeared to him sufficient, and whiclí 
suited his comprehension, and his mind, which 
had then but very few ideas. If his uiider* 
standing was not satisfied in one or in the other 
of these modes, he did not indeed contradict, 
but let the matter rest for the present ; and, as 
he was accustomed to say, tiU he had learned 
more. I talked to him, amongst other things, 
of the foUowing winter, and told him, that the 
roofs of the houses, and the streets of the toWn, 
would then be often as white as the walls of his 
room. He thought that this would be very 
pretty; but gave me, however, clearly to un- 
derstand, that he could not believe it tiU he had 
himself seen it. When, in the foUowing wintet^, 
the first snow had fallen, he shewed gréat joy, 
that the streets, roofs, and trees, were theri 
** painted," and went hastily to the court tó 
fetch some of the " white colour;" but he ina'- 
mediately came back, crying, and complainingj 
with his fingers widely extended, and sáid, thsít 
the white colour had " bit*' him in the hands. 

Most extraordinary, and quite inexplicable; 
was, in this person, his fondness, which was 
carried even to pedantry, for order ^nd cleanH- 
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ness. Each of the many hundred articles in 
his little collection had its áppointed place, and 
was properly packqd up, carefuUy unpacked, 
symetrically arranged, &c. Dirtiness, or what 
he considers as such, in his own person, or in 
others, is to him an object of aversion. He 
observed almost every particle of dust on our 
cloaths ; and as he saw on my neckcloth some 
grains of snuífy^e póinted them out to ine with 
displeasure» and eagerly signifiéd his wish, that 
these dirty things should be removed. (32) 

A most remarkable observation, but of which 
the fuli explanation was not acquired by me 
tiU after some years, was furnished to me bý 
the foUowing trial which I was induced to 
make, since/ by a natural association of ideas, 
Kaspar, who, in his youth, first emerged fróm' a 
dark dungeon to the light of day, reminded iM 
of the celebrated case of ofSie who became blind 
when only a few weeks old, and was, when á 
lad, successfuUy couched by Cheseldeny ánd 
restored to sight. I desired Kaspar, therefore, 
to look firom the window, and noticed to him the 
extensive prospect of an agreeable landscape, 
then adorned with the charms of summer, and 
asked him, whether what he saw was not4M9áu- 
tiful ? He obQyed, drew back, however, imme- 
diately with obvioUs disli)f;e, and exclaimed, 
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"frightful! frightfuir pointed'^ affeíwaidsi. tp 
the white walls of his rooin^ and said^ ^' that 
" not frightful." To my further question, why it 
was frightful ? no other reason was retumed 
than " frightful ! frightful !" so that, for the 
present, nothing else remained for me but to 
notice the circumstance, and to expect its ex- 
planation at a period when Kaspar could make 
himself better understood. I distinctly observed, 
as I believed, that his tuming away from; the 
window was not to be explained by the uaplea- 
sant impression which the light might bave 
produced upon his eyes, for his looks did nc^ «o 
much express pain, as aversion and bQ?7or. 
He stood also at one side, and at somend^lí^ifnee 
from the window, so that he could see thejpfos- 
pect without the rays of the sun falling oii.]^im. 
As Kaspar, in 1831, spent some weeks wijtl^ me 
as a guest, and I had constant opportonj^^of 
making most accurate observations respecting 
him, and of completing or rectifying 4^ose 
which I had previously made, this came v^h 
others in his turn. I asked him, wheth^ he 
recollected my visit to hím in the . tow^^ .and 
particularly^the circumstance that, as I had en- 
quired how he liked the prospect from tbe 
window, he had turned away from it with jfver- 
sion, and had exclaimed, '' frightful, frightfiil," 
why he had done so, and what had appeared to 
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niih ? He answered mer*' yes, certainly; what 
" I thereisaw was firightful; As I looked on the 
*' window, it séemed to me always ^sif a skutter 
" had been set up very near my eyes^ and as if 
** a plasterér had with different brushes daubed the 
•* shiítíiTwith white, blue^ green, yellow, and red^ 
** all mixed together in confusion. The parti- 
^* cular things in it, as I now see them, could not 
^^ at all be recognized or distinguished by me. 
*^Tlífe sight pf it was, therefore, quite disagree- 
** áblé to me, and I was also uneasy, as I be- 
** Keved thát the window was closed by a 
**%hutter, in order to preveht my having an 
'^^open prospect. I was first convinced, as I 
^^^ wáiked ufterwards in the country, that what I 
^* líád seen froth the window, were fields, hills, 
^** trées, and hóuses; that many things which 
'^ fhen seemed to me larger than others were 
^ '•* imaáller ; and that much which I thought 
** láírge, was less than I saw it; and, at last, I 
ééaséd to sée any lohger the shutter." To 
^' my further questions he replied that, '^ at first, 
^* he^ eould not distinguish what was really 
*^* rohnd or triangular, or what was only painted 
** as round or triangular. The horses and men 
•* in his prints, appeared to him just like the 
•* horses and men which were <jarved in wood, 
" the former as round as the latter, or the latter 
" as flat as the former. But he soon felt a dif- 
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'' ference in packing and unpacking them> iná 
M then such mistakes wer^ very seldom madé^ 
^* and, at last, altc^ether avoided.'* 

*. ■ • • • 

Here have we, in the person of Kaspar^ the 
same phenomenQn as was shewn by the lad who 
had been blind from hi^ childhood^ and who was 
eouched by Chcselden. he% us find whatl^/^ 
íflíre* (and Z)2ífcroí,t who, on this point,. js the 
same person aB Voltairey) rel^e reapecting that 
case. J • ^ í 

"We may add to this reasoning the cele- 
'* brated experiments of Cheselden. The youth 
" who was couched by that skilful surgeon did 
'^ not, for a long time, distinguish sizes, or dis-^ 
** lances, or situations, or even forms. Anvpbjéct 
^' of the size of an incb^ and whieh, hdd be&re 
** his €yes, concealed from his view a house,* 

* In his Philúsoph^ 4e Newtm* Oeuvre^ coptpltíte»^ 
Gotha, 1786, t. xxxi. p. 113, seq. 

t Lettre sur les aveugles á Vusage de ceux qvi vay^eni^ 
(Londres, 1149), p. 169^164. Diderot, however, copied^ 
word for word, the relation of Voltaire. 

X I was not able to procure the work of Cheselden him- 
self. 1 take this opportunity of expressing publicly 'my 
thanks to the librarian, vm Falkenstein, for his complai- 
sance which he shewed to me, and also in r^gard to 4his 
object, duríflg my residence in Dresden. 
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appeared to bimas lai^e as the house. AU 
objects were upon his eyes^ and seemed to him 
applied to that organ, as tbe object of touch 
are to the skin. He could not (by his eyes) dis- 
tinguisb that which, by the assistance of his 
hands, he had judged to be round, from that 
which he had felt to be angular, nor discern 
by his eyes whether that which he had felt 
to be above or below, was really above or be- 
low. He succeeded, but not without trouble, 
in perceiving that his house was larger than 
his room, yet he could not conceive how the 
eyes could convey that idea. He required a 
great number of repeated experiments to be 
convinced that paintings represented solid 
bodies ; and when he was quite persuaded by 
frequently examining pictures, that he.did n0t 
see merely surfaces, he touched them^ and was 
much astonished at finding them quite flat 
and without any projections, and he then en- 
quired which of his senses deceived him, that 
of sight, or that of feeling. The same effects 
are, however, produced on savages when they 
first see pictures ; and supposing the images to 
be men who are alive, ask them questions, and 
are astonished to receive no answer. Cer- 
tainly, tbat error does not proceed in tbem 
írom a want of habit in exercising their 
sight." 
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Children also, in the first weeks ahd months 
after their birth, see every thing as if it were at 
the same distance, grasp at the gilded ball of á 
distant steeple, are unable to distinguish that 
which appears great or small, from that which is 
actually great or small, and painted representa- 
tions from realities, because the senses of seeing 
and of feeling must assist each other with re- 
spect to objects, when the thing which is seen or 
felt is recognized as that which it actually is. 
This observation is founded upon the elemen- 
tary principle of all vision, about which the 
distinguished Englishman, Berkeky, expresséis'^ 
himself as follows : ' 

** It is, I think, agreed by all, that distancé ót 
" itself, and immediately, cannot be seen. Vot 
** distance being a line directed end-wise to th\é' 
" eye, it projects only one point in the fund öf 
" the eye; which point remains invariably thé' 
" same^ whether the distance be longer or shor^' 
" ter. I find it also acknowledged, that thé' 
** estimate we make of the distance of o^ecí^ coh- 
*' siderably remote, is rather an actof judgment, 
" grounded on eæperience^ than of sense. For 
" example, when I perceive a great number of 
" intermediate objects, such as houses, fields; 
*' rivers, and the like, which I have experienced 
*' to take up a considerable space, I thence förm 
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** a judgment or conclusion, that the object I see 
*' beyond them is at a great distance. Again, 
" when an object appears faint and small, which 
'* at a near distance I have experienced to make 
" a vigorous and large appearance ; I instantly 
*^ conclude it to be far off. And this, it is 
" evident, is the result of eæperience ; without 
*^ which, from the faintness and littleness, I 
" should not have inferred any thing concern- 
" ing the distanc^ of objects." 

The application of this law of optics, and of 
this experience to the optical iUusion of Kaspar, 
is at once made. As Kaspar had not then gone 
further than from the tower to the house of the 
Burgomaster, and always through one of the 
streets ; as he, in consequence of his weak eyes, 
and from the fear of falling, looked constantly 
at his feet when he walked, and from his aver- 
sion to a strong light never turned his eyes to 
the sky ; he had for a long time no opportunity 
by which he could obtain experience on per- 
spective and the distance of objects. The 
various objects which formed the prospect, and 
which, with a portion of the sky, filled up the 
whole opening of the window, must, therefore, 
have appeared to him to be shapeless forms, all 
of which were equally near to him, and were 
close to each other, so that the whole seemed to 
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compose an upríght picture which covered the 
window, and of which the several larger and 
smaller parts, with their various colours, could 
not be recognized by him, and were to his eyes 
only a confused medley. 



. 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Although the constant intercourse with the 
numerous persons who, during the whole day, 
came to see Kaspar, was undoubtedly attended 
with the advantage, that he easily became ac- 
quainted with various objects and words, and 
soon made a proportionate progress in under- 
standing and in speaking; it was, however, 
obvious that the mixed company which was in 
a mass admitted to him was not qualifíed to 
promote the natural development of this neg- 
lected youth. Almost every hour of the day 
may, indeed, have brought to him something 
that was new, but the impressions which he 
thus acquired could not compose any complete 
idea. They were altogether nothing more than 
hundreds and thousands of ideas in halves and 
quarters^ and of thoughts in fragments, heaped 
in disorder upon each other. The blank surface 
which his mind had presented was soon filled, 
but was, at the same time, occupied in part 
with objects of no value, and became disfígured 
and confused. The unusual influence of light 
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andof the open air; the variety of the impres- 
sious, exciting his surprise, and £or the most 
part painful to him, which were almost imin- 
terruptedly received by his mind ; the mj^n^l 
exertion with which his soul, thirsting for 
knowledge, labour^d in its own developm^nt^ 
and strove to acquire, to seize, and, if I may so 
express it, to devour all that was new to himý 
and to him every thing was new : all this was 
more than his weak frame, and his ndrvoua 
system> which was tender, and had been í^v^t 
excited, was able tö endure. . From'Hiy visitita 
him on July llth, I. derived the.. coavictioii,' 
which I commnnicated in a proper quai^er, *^% 
Kaspar Hauserrmust.either die from a nervcms 
fever, or fall into idiocy or insahity, if his sitmi-^ 
tion were not speedily altered. After éDiaef.éa|9B/ 
my apprehensions were, in a great degree^ am 
firmed. Kaspar became ill, or.so, mlæhíiiHlíss 
posed that a dangerous illness was to; be :^* 
pected. His physician, Ðr. Osterhausen^ in ik^s 
Report to the Magistrates of. Nuremberg^ je-^ 
specting Kaspar's state of heaitb, ei^preasi^s 
himselfas follows: — • /^y,y : , 

'* Kaspar Hauser, who, secluded from the 
*^ whol'e world, and abandoned to himseif^ h<id 
** hitherto been buried alive in a dungeoU) was 
'^'when he at once came into the world and into 
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" intetcourse with society, assailed on every 
*' iside by difFerent impressions, which operated 
not siögly, but collectively upon him, the 
various influences of the open air, of light, 
" and of the objects which surrounded him, and 
'* all of whicb were new to him, the commence- 
'* ment of his inteliectual consciousness, the 
'*- curiosity and desire of learning which was 
*^ iðxciteíd in him, his altered mode of life, &c., 
** all tbese must of necessity have powerfully 
''^áflfected him, and must at length, particu- 
'^iaiíy With the susceptibility of his nervous 
* *'feystemv have bécome injurious to his health. 
*^^Ifoúíid hím quite altered when I again saw 
*^4liifí. He Mras melancholy, very dejected, and 
'* %^Si^ntied. The sensibility of his nerves had 
^^4|K:^reased,iafid had become disordered. The 
'^Htfðsclesof hiis face were constantly convulsed. 
'* His^hmids trembled in such a manner that he 
*^ could hardly- hold any thing. His eyes were 
'f inflamed, could not bear the light, and were 
" always very painful if he tried to read, or to 
" observe any object with attentíon. His sense 
^* of hearing was so susceptible, that a loud tone 
'' in speakinggave him violent pain, and he was, 
** therefore, incapable of listening to music, of 
^^ which he was passionately fond. He had 
" want of appetite, defective, difficult evacua- 
'^ tioDS, complained of pains in the stomach, 

Q 
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f^ and of general discomfort. I felt no little 
^' anxiety about bis situation, as it was impos- 
** sible to assist him with medicines, partly from 
'* the invincible repugnance which he felt for 
" every thing except bread and water, and partly 
" from the apprehension that even the most in- 
" significant substances, if he could have been 
*• induced to take them, would, with his ex- 
" cited nerves, produce too powerful an opera- 
'' tion," &c. 

Kaspar Hauser was, on the 18th of July, 
released from his residence in the tower, and 
consigned to the domestic care and education of 
Professor Daumer, who, equally distinguished 
by the qualities of his head and of his heart, 
had hitherto and with parental solicitude occu- 
pied himself with the instruction of this youth. 
He found in the family of the Professor,, in the 
worthy mother, and in the sister of his instructor, 
some compensation for those relations which 
nature had given to him, and of which human 
wickedness had deprived him. 

Some idea of the vast crowds of visitora which 
curiosity brought to Kaspar Hauser when in Úie 
tower, may be formed from the mere circum- 
stance, that as soon as he came to Professor 
Daumer, it appeared requisite to the magistracy 
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of Nuremberg to issue, on the 19jth of Juhr, and 
to communicate^ through the newspapers, the 
following notifícation. 

*' The magistracy of the town of Nuremberg 
" has consigned Kaspar Hauser, who is without 
*^a home, to an instructor who is qualified to 
'^ develop the bodily and mental powers of the 
*' youth. In order that no interruption may 
'* occur, and that Kaspar Hauser may enjoy 
** the repose which is in all respects most requi- 
** site for him, the instructor has been desired 
'* not to admit any visits to Hauser; and the 
** whole public is hereby equally desired to 
*' abstain from them, and thus to avoid the re- 
*^ fusals which, in case of importunity, would be 
** enforced by the assistance of the police."* 

* This notíficatíon had not, howeyer, the ^ll effect that 
ifas dei^ired. As it does not frequently happen that a 
stranger comes to Nuremberg without being shewn the 
Sebaldiis tomb, the painted glass of the church of St. 
Lawrence, the •* Gánsemanchen,^' (33) &c., no person 
thought that he had really seen Nuremberg, if he had 
not seen the mysterious adopted child of that town. Since 
Kaspar's residence at Nuremberg, tiU the moment at which 
I am writing these lines, many hundred persons, of almost 
all EuTopean nations, (34) and of all conditions, literary 
characters, artists, statesmen, persons in o£$ce of all degrees, 
and persons of high, and even of the highest rank, have 
seen and spoken to him. 

G 2 
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It was in the house of Professor Daumer that 
Kaspar had for the first time, instead of a bag of 
straw, an ordinary bed, and he enjoyed it ex- 
tremely. He often said, that a bed was the only 
agreeable thing which he had found in the 
world, and that every thing else was bad. (35) 
Since he began to sleep in a bed, he had dreams, 
which at first he did not recognize to be such, 
but related as real occurrences to his instructor, 
and it was not till after some time that he learned 
the diíFerence between waking and dreaming.* 

One of the most difficult undertakings was to 
accu«tom him to ordinary food, and this was 
accomplished slowly, and with much trouble and 
precaution.f First of all he was able to take 
panada, the taste of which improved daily to 
him, so that he thought that it was prepared in 
a better manner, and asked occasionally, why it 
was not made as well at first ? Food which was 

♦ A Psychologist, particularly our able Sckubert, will 
not fail to notice these circumstances, and to find in them a 
striking evidence respecting Kaspar's intellectual state at 
that time. 

t Before he could bear warm food, he had constant 
thirst, and drank daily ten or twelve quarts of cold water. 
£ven, at present, he is such a water drinker, that our cele- 
brated water doctor, Professor Oertel, might oíTer him as a 
model to others. 
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prepared from flour, pulse, and whatever had 
some resemblance to bread, was also relished by 
him. He became gradually accustomed to ani- 
mal food, by mixing at first a few drops of broth 
in his panada, and then by putting upon the 
bread which he eat a few fibres of meat, of 
which the juices had been entirely extracted by 
boiling. Professor Daumer, in the observations 
which he coUected respecting Kaspar Hauser, 
observes^ ** Since he at length became accus- 
' tomed to meat as ordinary diet, the activity of 

* his mind has declined, his eyes have lost their 

* briUiancy and expression, his lively desire of 
' activity has decreased, his close attention is 
' converted into absence of mind, and into in- 

* difference, and his powers of apprehension 

* are considerably reduced." It remains, in- 
deed, undecided, whether this was in fact the 
consequence of eating meat^ or whether it did 
not arise rather from a painful, over excitement 
having been followed by corporeal exhaustion. 
(36) It may, on the other hand, be assumed, 
with more certainty, that warm food and meat 
had considerable influence on his growth, which 
increased by more than two inches while in the 
house of Professor Ðaumer. 

As his inflamed eyes, and the head aches 
whích attended any exertion of the sight, pre- 
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vented liim from reading, writingi or drawing^ 
hé was óceupied by Professor Daumer in mak- 
ing articles of paste-boiard, and acquired lio 
small dexterity in that art. (37) He was also 
taúght, and very soon lea^ned Chess, in which 
he föund great pleasure. He wais, bésides, en- 
gaged in some of the easiest works of the galrdéni 
and was máde acquainted 'with the various pro- 
ductiohs, appearances, and powers of nature, so 
that every day innumerable new ideas were in- 
stiUed into him, or objects of astonishment and 
of admiration presented to him. 

It was with great trouble, and after numerous 
instructions, that he was able to conceive, and 
to render familiar to his mind, the differetice 
between organized and unorganized beingsi 
between líving and dead objects, as well as 
between voluntary motion, and that which is 
imparted by external influence. Many objects 
which had the form of human beings, or of ani- 
mals, whetiier they were sculptured in stonte, 
carved in wood, or painted, were still considered 
by him to be animated, and all to be endowed 
Mith all tbe qualities which he remarked in him^ 
self, or in other living beings. The páintedor 
sculptured signs on the houses, such as horses, 
miicorns, ostriches, &c. excited his astonishment, 
on finding that they remained in 'the same splafa». 
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and did not run away. He. expressed his dis- 
pleasure that a statue in the garden appeared 
dirty, and yet did not wash itself. When he 
saw, for the first time, the large crucifix of Veit 
Stoss on the Sebaldus church, he was struck with 
grief and horror, and earnestly begged that the 
man who was thus tormented might be taken 
down ; and would not for a long time be satis- 
fied, although it was endeavoured to be explain- 
ed to him that it was not a real man, but an 
image which had no feeling. Every motion 
which he perceived in any object he considered 
as voluntary, and the object itself as animated. 
He thought that a sheet of paper^ blown down by 
the wind, had run away from the table, and a 
child's cart running down from an elevation, 
amused itself with a race. A tree announoed to 
him Kfe, when its boughs and leaves were moved, 
aad speech, when the wind whistled through 
them. A boy who struck witha stick upon the 
stem of a tree displeased him, a& he thought 
that the tree was hurt. He fancied that the 
bowls in a skittle ground were animated, bruised 
each other, and were £aitigued when they ceased 
to move. Professor Daumer was for some time 
unavailingly occupied in endeavouríng to con- 
yince him that a ball had not a voluntary mo- 
tion, and at length succeeded by desiring bim to 
make a ball of crumbs, and to roU it before him. 
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A buinmÍBg-to|), ^rfaích hadamused faimfcnr ðonre 

time^ did not appear ta faim to be wkfacmt voltti>« 

tary motion^ tiU after having often wouiid it Up^ 

his arm pained him> and he perceived tfaat he 

had employed his own strengtli in making it 

revolve. 

' . . ' - '' • ' 

He GontÍÐued for a still longer time to attii^ 
bute to animals the same qualities as are^pö#^ 
sessed by human beings, and seemeð t0 disln^ 
guish the former from the latter only by t^€df 
shape. He was vexed that a cat employed c»ii¥ 
her mouth, and not her paws when sL lat. Ite 
tried to instruct her to use also her paws fi>r ðtíð^' 
purpose, and to walk on her hind légSf talked l^ 
her as if she were a being of the same nature M 
kimself, andwasdispleasedat her paying noatten^ 
tion, and at her not chusing to learn any thing. 
On the other hand, he praised very muíeh the 
docility of a dog. On his seeing a grey cát^ to 
enquired why she did not wash faerself in oitl6F 
to become wfaite. As he saw oxen lying on th# 
paveme^t in the streets^ he wondered why therf 
did not go faome and lie down there. It wai» 
extremely disagreeable to him that horses> oxei^y 
&c. defiled tfae streets, and that they did noí|^ 
like himself, go to the privy. If he was íkáá 
that animals could not do what fae required from 
them, he , y^n^ . iipmediately ready witfa an 
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»iswer, tliey must then leam tt, he had htmrálf 
already learned much^ and must learn still 
more« 

Of tfae origín and growth of organized beings 
in nature, he at first had no conception. He 
constantly expressed himself as if all trees were 
stuck into the ground, and as if ail their leaves 
and blossoms had been cut out^ and fixed upon 
tl^mby the hands of man. He first acquired 
an idea of the origin of plants, when he, at the 
desire of his instractor, had, with his own hand, 
planted some beans in a flower pot, and saw 
them, as it were, under his own eyes, sprout 
aJEid push foith leaves. In general, when he was 
s^uck with any new objects of nature, he almost 
in every case enquired/ who made it ? 

To the beauties of Nature he was nearly in- 
i^nsible. Nature seemed to interest him only 
as'.far as she engaged his curiosity, or gave an 
opfportunity of asking, who made this or that 
object which she exhibited ? As he first saw a^ 
rainbowy he ex{Mressed, indeed, at the moment/ 
Ms delight, but soon turaed from it, as the en^ 
qniry who made it ? occupied him much m(^e 
ttetn the brílliancy of the phenomenon itself. 
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exjception> and wiU always be recollected by 
him as a remarkable event in the progress of his 
intellectual life. It was in the month of 
August (1829), on a fine clear evening, that his 
instructor shewed to him^ for the fírst time, the 
starry fírmament. His astonishment and rap- 
ture exceeded all possible desqription. He 
could not satiate himself with the sight, re- 
turned always to it, was able to distinguish the 
constellations which were shewn to him, and 
observed those stars which were the most bril- 
liant, and their various colours. He exclaimedy 
" this, indeed, is finer than any thing which I 
*' have yet seen in the world. But who has 
** placed there on high, so many fine Kghts? 
•* Who sets them burning? Who puts them 
'* out?" On his being told that they, like the 
sun, which he already knew, always continued 
to give light^ but could not always be seen> he 
again enquired who had placed them there. so 
that they always burned ? At length, standing 
motionless, with his head sunk, and his ey^s 
fixed, he feli into a deep and earnest medita- 
tion, and when be came to bimself his^raptúres 
være foUowed by meiancholy. He trembled, 
sat down, and asked why the bad man. had 
always kept him shut up, and had not shewed 
him any of these fine things, as he had done no 
harm. He burst then intö tears, which long 
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continued i he w^s with difficulty appeased, 
and said^ the man '' with wbom he had always 
been," ought, however, to be shut up for some 
days, in order that he might learn how hard it 
was. Before Kaspar saw this glorious spectacle 
in the heavens, he had never expressed any 
displeasure against that man, and still less any 
wish that he should be punished. It was only 
through weariness and slumber that Kaspar's 
feelings could be tranquiUized, and he díd not 
fall asleep till near eleven o'clóck, which had 
never before happened. 

It appears that Kaspar, when in the family 
of Professor Ðaumer, fírst began to rdlect 
generally upon his fate, and more and more to 
recognize, and painfuUy to feel, what it had 
withheld and taken from him. Here, for the 
íirst time, he received the fuU representation of 
a family, of kindred, and of fríendship, and of 
the relation between parents, children, brothers, 
and sisters ; here, för the fírst time, he attached 
a meaning to the words mother, sister, and 
brother, as he saw before him a mother, sister, 
and brother, united by reciprocal love, living 
for their common happiness, and endeavouríng 
mutually to please each othiQn He wished for 
an explanation what was really a motber ? 
Whát was a brother ? What was a sister ? and 
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it was attempted to satisfy him as well as pos- 
sible by proper answers. Soon afterwards he 
was found sitting with tears in his eyes, and, as 
it appeared, plunged in deep reflection. When 
asked what was the matter ? he answered, 
weeping, " I have been considering why I have 
" not also a mother, brother, and a sister ? for 
" these are, indeed^ delightful." 

As his extreme susceptibility rendered neces- 
sary, at that time, repose from every mental 
exertion, and his feeble bodily powers requireci 
exercise and strengtheuing ; it appeared that 
amongst other means used for that purpose, 
riding, for which he evinced a particular desire, 
would very much tend to promote his health. 
Of all animals, a horse seemed to him the fínest, 
and when he saw a horseman prancing on his 
steed, Kaspar's breast was animated with the 
wish of riding such a horse. The riding master 
at Nuremberg had soon the complaisance to 
satisfy that desire, and received Kaspar among 
his scholars. Kaspar, observing with the most 
fixed attention what the instructor taught, and 
exhibited to him and to the other scholars, had 
even, in the fírst lesson, not only remarked, but 
had, after the fírst trials, acquired the principal 
rules and elements of horsemanship, and, in a 
few days, made such progress, that scholars, 
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young and old, who had been instructed during 
several months, were obliged to acknowledge 
that he was their superior. His courage, his 
seat, his proper management of a horse, excited 
general astonishment, and he atempted feats 
which no person, except his instructor and him- 
self, ventured to perform. When the riding 
master had gone round the riding house on a 
restive Turkish horse, Kaspar was so far from 
being alarmed, that he requested to mount it. 
After having been exercised for some time, he 
found the house too confíned, he was desirous 
of riding out, and he then shewed, together 
with great dexterity, such an indefatigable 
endurance, such afirmness and tenacity of body, 
that even those who were the most practised 
could hardly compete with him. He preferred 
spirited horses which had á hard trot, and often 
rode for many hours together without becoming 
fatigued, without being galled, and without 
feeling any pain in the seat, or iri the thighs. 
One afternoon he rode, almost constantly, in a 
full trot, from Nuremberg, to what is called the 
" Old Fortress," (38) and back aptin, and he, 
who was, at that time, so feeble, that after a 
few walks in the town he was much wearied, 
and was in consequénce obliged to go to bed 
some hours earlier than usual, returned from 
that fatiguing ride as fresh and vigorous, as if 
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he kad only walked his horse from one gate of 
the town to another. He joked occasionally on 
the insensibility of his seat, and said that if 
every thing else in him were the same, he 
would do very well. That the insensibility of 
his seat arose, as Professor Daumer conjectures, 
from having, during many years, remained'sit- 
ting on hard ground, is not improbable. How- 
ever, Kaspar's fondness for horses, and his 
almost instructive ability in riding, render nót 
untenable the supposition, that he may^ by his 
birth, belong to a nation distinguished by tiorse- 
manship. For it is known, that faculties at first 
acquired only through art, and continued 
through several generations, are at length trans- 
mitted as an habitual inclination^ and predomi- 
nant talent ; and of this we find examplesf 
in the dexterity which the natives of the 
South Sea Islands shew in swimming ; in the 
quickness of sight which is remarked in the 
nations of huntsmen, in America, &c. If a 
certain sharp scented policeman,* was, through 
Kaspar's distinguished talents in riding, led to 
form the suspicion that he had, perhaps, be- 
longed to a stroUing company which exhibited 
feats of horsemanship, had eloped from his 
eomrades, and had, on his own account, corafe 
to play a joke upon the worthy inhabitants -of 

* Merker, oí Berlin. 
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Nuremberg, it would not be easy to find any 
one wbo could contest with the inventor the 
honour of his hypothesis. 

Next to this extraordinary ability in riding, 
what was principally observed as the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of Kaspar was the almost 
supematural organization^ acuteness, and power 
of all his senses, while he resided with Pro- 
fessor Ðaumer. 

With respect to his sightj there was for him 
no twilight, no night, no darkness. This cir- 
cumstance fírst excited attention, as it was 
observed that he walked about at night with 
perfect security, and that, in going to any dark 
place, he aiways refused the light which was 
offered to him. He often saw, with astonish- 
ment, or laughter, that persons who went in the 
dark> as for example, when at night they came 
home, and ascended the stairs, endeavoured to 
help themselves by groping and holding. He 
saw in the twilight much better than during 
the day. Thus, after sunset, he read on a house 
at the distance of one hundred and eighty paces 
a number, which, during the day, could not at 
such a distance have been recognized by htm. 
At the close of twilight he showed to his in- 
structor a fly hanging in a very distant cobweb. 
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At^^disrteKéc ?tíf certainly sixty pacasi he díi< « 
tini^i^ed the beriies ,of a grapé from those of 
an elder, and the latter.from blackbérrtes. After 
night had arrived, it was found, by experiments 
which wére made with great caré, that he dis- 
tingnished colours, even several dark t^olours, 'as 
bliw and green. When, at the begihning of 
twilight, any other eye which was long sigbted 
coald perceive only three or four. stars ia^tfce v 
heavens^ he saw already the constelIationsF^ aiidw 
could distinguish the several stars in them ac- 
cording to their 'sizes and particule^. ccdoárá. 
From the garden of the Gástle^in Vm&síbeTf^^i 
he.jconnted a row of windows initherC^tle ofit 
M^jTloðstein, and from the; castle itsélf a^nywof n; 
wijtidows.in ahouse. lying below the Forttess^fw 
Uothmhdvg. (39) His^sight i not jonly extcindti^ t^ 
to great. distancee, b»t was-^equaUy atcutevforio 
objejCts thM were near to .faim. -When floimiftjB 
were di$sected, he remai^ed the slightest 4il^ v 
tinctions, and the minutest parts> which totalljf fj 
eluded tbe observation of Qth6i*s; 
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His b^ring YT^s almost.a&æute as hi$^si|^ti4 
and reached also to Yory remote objects. ^ Wh^ft ^ 
he was walking. in the country he heard^ at ð.*^ 
distance proporttonably great, tbe steps of som^r 
foot pa$seqgers> and distÍÐguished their iboiti;)^ 
steps apci>rdÍÐg to the comp^tive strei^th <^ ^/ 
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their sounds* He had an opportumty of com* 
paring his quicknesa of hearing with that which 
was possessed :in a still higheridegree hy a blind> 
man who could hear even the lightest step of a 
person who was bare footed. : Kaspar stated on 
that occasion, thathis hearing had formerly 
been^equally acute^butthatits powers had 4|i|^ 
siderably diminished since he began to eat meat, 
so that he could no longer distinguish muBds as 
well as the blind mati. 



) ' 



Of all his senses^ that of smelling was to him 
the most inéonveniént and painful, and more/ 
thán ány other rendered his Jife in the world 
a torment to him. What for us is without smell, 
was not so for him; and the most delicate and 
agreeable perfumes óf flowers, as for instanoe^ 
of a rose^ were £^. him a stench, and painfuHy 
aíFéctéd his nerves. -. In the same manner, that 

m 

which we smell only when we áre near it, was by 
him smelléd at thetgreatest distance. With the 
exception of the smell'of breád, fenneU aniseed, 
and cumins, to which he said that he was accus^ 
tomed in his prison, as his bread was sprinkled 
with thöse spices, (4&) all othér roots of smells 
were more or less oifensiye to him. Being asked 
which smell was the most agréeaþle to him ? he 
answered *^ none at all." His walks and rides 
were often quite spoiled for him, as they led 

H 
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him near flower gardens, fields of tobacco, walnut 

trees, or othér plants, of which the smell affect- 

éd him, and thén his exercise in the opeiji air 

wás procured at the expence of héad aches, cold 

perspirations, and attacks of fever. He smelled 

at the distánce pf more thán fifty paces tobacco 

gÍJIring in a field ; and at the distance of more 

than one hundred páces, bundles of tobacco 

leaves hung up to dry, as they are on the housesf 

in the viUages near Nuremberg. Apple, pear, 

and plumb trees could be distinguished by hin^ 

at á distance bý the smell of their leaves. -The 

various colouring drugs employed for walls, fpr 

fiirniture, or for clothes, the colours which h^ 

employed for his prints, the ink and pencil^ 

with which he wrote, every thing which sur- 

rounded, or approached him, brought to him 

smells which were unpleasant, or gave him pain;^ 

If a chimney sweeper went several pacés before 

him in the street, he turned away his face, shud- 

deringat the smell. The smell of old cheese 

* • 
inade him ill, and þroduced voníiting. On 

smelling vinegar, at the distance of more than a 

pace from him, its sharphess operated so strongly 

upon his nerves of smeHing and upon his eyes, 

that his eyes filled with water. When wine poiir- 

ed out was at some distance from him at table, 

he complained of a disagreeable smell, and. of 

his head being heated. Ari open bottle ofcham- 
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paign would infallibly drive him from table, or 
make him iU. What we call stinks^ were to.him 
much less disagreeable than our perfunies. He 
said, for example, that he would jather smell 
caf s dung, as it did not occasion so much head 
ache, than pomatum,^ and that he would ratí^r 
smell any sort of duhg than Eau de Cologne, or 
chocolate with spices. The smell of raw meat 
wasto him the most insuppörtable of any, worse 
even than the stink of cat's dung, or of stock- 
fish, When Professor Dáumer (in the Autumn 
of 1828,)went with him in the neighbourhood 
of the St. John's Churchyard, near Nuremberg, 
the stoell, which the Professor could not in the 
least perceive, of the cörpses, had so powerful 
an eífect upón Kaspar, that he immediately be- 
gan to shi ver, and appeared to shudder. This 
was foUowed by afeverishheat, which broke out 
at length into so violent a perspiration that his 
shirt was drenched. He related afterwards, that 
he had never before felt such beat.. On his retum, 
ánd near one of the gates of.the town, he was 
well again ; but he complained of his eyes being 
dimmer. Similar symptoms were experienced 
by him when (on September I8th, 1828,) he 
walked for some time near a field of tobacco. 

The peculiar nature of his sense of feelingy 
and íts susceptibility to metaliic influences, were, 

H 2 
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while he resided in the Tower, first noticed by 
Professor Ðaumer. A stranger presented Kaspar 
there with a small magnet, which attracted a 
horse, swimming in water. Kaspar, wishing to 
use the magnet for that purpose, according to 
tt^ directions which he received, found imme- 
díately that he was affected most disagreeably; 
and, forthwith, replaced the articles in the box 
belonging to them, from which he never after^) 
wards removed them to be shown, like the rest^ 
of his playthings, to his visitors. When he wasJ' 
afterwards asked what was the motive of his 
behaviour, he said, that the horse had given him 
pain, which he had felt through his whole body,; 
and in all his limbs. While he was at Professoti 
Ðaumer's, he kept the box with the magnet ii£ 
his trunk, from which it accidentally made itft^. 
appearance, when the other articles were ati^^ 
ranged. The Professor, who recoUected wba4^ 
had before occurred, determined to make anl 
experiment on Kaspar^ by whom the most^ 
striking effccts were immediately perceived-r: 
When the Professor held towards him the Northí 
Pole^ Kaspar placed his hand on the pit of 
his stomach, and pulled his waistcoat upwards, 
saying, it drew him so, as if a stream of air werc^ 
going out of him. The South Pole operated 
less strongly upon him; and he then said, i^ 
blew upon him. Professor Ðaumer, and Professor 
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Hermann made thereupon several similar expef- 
riments with him, which were, at the same time, 
intended to mislead him; but on each occasion, 
his sensations announced, quite correctly, (and, 
indeed, when he was at a considerable distance 
from the magnet,) whethet the North, or the 
South Pole, or neither of them, was tumed to- 
wards him. Those experíments could not long 
together be continued with him, for every time 
that they were made, perspiration burst from 
his forehead, and he felt unwell. 

With respect to his susceptibility towards 
other metals, and his giílt of distinguishing 
them merely by the touch, Professor Ðaumer 
has collected a great many facts, from which, 
however, I extract only some, In the Autumn 
of 1828, Kaspar came accidentally into a ware- 
bouse fiUed with articles of brass, but hardly 
had he entered it, than he hurried from it into 
the street, with expressions of great terror, 
saying, that within he was drawn all over hís 
body, and on all sides. A stranger who visited 
him, pressed into his hand a small gold coin, 
about the size of B,Kreutzer, (41) without Kaspar 
being able to see it, but he said immediately 
that be felt gold in his hand* While he was 
absent, Professor Daumer laid a gold ring, a 
ccÆipass made of steel and brass, and a silver 

H 3 
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drawiög pétt> undér a pstper, so tbat it #a* ii!*- 
pössible td obsérve^hat wás belów it* 'Hé théft 
desired' Kkspar tö faaóvé his fiiígeí över th* 
paper, withotit, hó^evér,í töucfaitíg it í this was 
done, and Kaspafi by tfeé differenoé, and ^bý 
thé pöwer of the íhfiuéÉicés with which thk 
various 'métals affeetéd hisfinger, diétihguisheá 
accurately each of thosé objects, bbth in its 
matter and ín its foritt. Professor • Daumieri 
wheh the Physícian, Dr. rOsteíháuséfi, áiid ' the 
Royal Crown Fiscal Brunnér, ^f Munich,-W€ííe 
accidentally present, led Kaspar, for the pur*- 
poseof making a triai, to a table covered With 
oil cíöth, ön which lay a sheet of ]!>aper, aiid 
desired him to say whether any ' metal Wéis 
under it. Kaspar moved over it his finger ait 
some distance, and then said, here it drawsi 
Professor Daumer replied, ** this time yoú aífe 
^* mistaken ; for see, there is nothing under tbé 
** paper;" and he removed it. Kaspar seenddl 
at first struck, but felt again over the^pot wbere 
he had experienced the sensation, and agaia 
ássured him that he felt it draw there. The 
oil cloth was then lifted up, was closelyex- 
amined, and there appeared a needle. Tbe 
feeling which minerals produced on him, was 
described by him to be that of draviring, whióh 
was accompanied with chilliness, ascéndiiig, 
moreor less^ his arm, according to the diflR^ence 



of. the objects, and wbich w^.,als(v inother 
respect^, peculiar. At the same time, the veins 
of the.hand swelled which was exposied to the 
metallic influenc^. Towards the end. of De- 
cember, 1828, when the morbid sensibility of 
his nerves almost ^ntirely ceased,. his suscepti- 
bility to metallic inðuence gradually declined, 
and^ at length, totally disappeared. 

. . . ' - . . ^ 

Not less remarkable were the effects which he 
experienced from animal magnetism, to which he 
qontinued to be susceptible for a much longer 
time than to metallic influence. As, however, 
%he effects on Kaspar correspond essentially 
with others, which are, in similar. cases, well 
known, it would be superfluous to enter into par- 
ticulars ; and it may be only requisite to ob- 
serv^, that the sensation produced ixpon him 
by th^ influx of the magnetic fluid, was called 
by him being blown upon. These magnetic 
:Sensations were experienc^ by him, not only 
when they proceeded from human beings, who 
.touched hi^ hand, or even, iat some distance, 
^xtended the^r fingers tpwards,him> &c. but also 
from animals. If hc placed .his band on a horse, 
he said that he had a feeling of cold which went 
up his arm, and when he had momited, as if a 
stream pf air passed thrpugh hÍ3 bpdiy« The^ 
jseja^í^tipns qeased after jþe h;E^d rpde a few l^ws 
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Toutíd ^e 'iridÍBg sclí^ - If:he.toofcliald dT a 
cat foy the taiU be 'was seized with ^ strotig 
shiverÍDg) and felt as if bie liad been struék in 
the hand. In March^ 1829, he was/for tbe 
íirst tinié, taken to abuildíng where wild beásts 
were exhibited, and where^ according to his 
wish, he was placed in the thrrd row. As soon 
as he entered, he felt, as on the ap|)roách o£ a 
fever, a shiveríng, which, when the rattlesni&e 
was irrítated, and b^n to makents rattltng 
tióise, very much increased, and was followéd 
by heat and profusé perspiration. The'eyes of 
the snake.were .Jiot túmed to the plaoe wkifere 
he sat, and he stated that he was not'comoidus 
of feeling either horror or alarm. ^ 



u" 



- We leave now the physical aiid psycholdg|lcal 
^ualities of Kaspar, in order, for a short ^tittie, 
to direct our attention to another circumsl^iíce^ 
which, while it exhibits to us the naturál ttiMite^ 
ness of his understanding, aíTords/at the siðne 
time, conclusive evidence with resþect tó his 
former life, and to the total destitutioh in wMch 
he had been plunged by humán wickednéss. 
His soul^ replete with the goodness and gentle- 
ness of childhood, which rendered him ihcapáble 
4>{ doing any wilful injury, even to an inséct, 
still less to a human being^ áppeared, in every 
respecty as pure and immaculate as an emána- 



J 



i&on jöf the ÐÍYinity í& tli# mU» t>f^áEi jAiiigel ; 

but we have already reniarkdd^; thát whea he 

left his duÐgeoa and dame-ta the light o£ day, 

he brought with him no idea; not e^n the 

slightest notion of the existence of God, ; or of 

any superior immaterial being. • Fed lilce an 

animal, slumberíng even wben he was awake, 

and, in tbe contracted limits of his desolate 

dungeon, excited by nothing but the grossest 

wants of nature/ occupied with nothing but his 

food) and with tke perpetúal umformity of his 

wooden horses, his intellectual existence might 

-be compared to the lifé of au oyster/ which^ ad- 

hering to a rock^ requires nothing but its aouríísh- 

menty perceives nothing but the constant nKmo- 

tonons motíon of the waves, and in its narrow 

dwelling cannot- form even the most confined 

ideaof an exterior wori^, aad iastill kiai^.oi^- 

bkt of isonceiving the existenœ of, a^being 

^whicll is raised abovQ this globe^ and sibóÝeaU 

<#ker worlds. Thus came Kaspar^ freo, iodeed, 

jfrom prejudice, but álso withottt any conception 

of what ifi invisible^ inccMrporeal^ and etcmid to 

the iipper world^ wbere he was sei2ed> huðfied 

along^ and stupified foy the stream oif extétnal 

pbjects^ and was so muc& pccttfiied'ifvitb visible 

realities, that his soul could not easiLjr awaken 

to a knowledge <^ those which mre iiivisible. 

Jki first^ nothii^ app$ai^d to Uím to b^mjn^ 
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jexcept that ¥;^ich could be seen^ henrd^ fekb, 
smelled, or tasted bjr him; and his imderstand- 
ing, when raused from slumber, soon begaa' tó 
enquire, and did not admit any thing which did 
not rest upon the evidence of his senses,fn0tíiLÍng 
which could not be brought within.theirliniits, 
or exhibited in a material image. All . Ibe 
'labour whicb was bestowed in endeavouring to 
excite in him, by the usual mode, ideas*t)f :rev 
ligion, remained, for along time, quite fr uitlesa. 
To Professor J)aumerhecomplained veryfranfcly 
that he did not know what Clergymen. rn^ánt 
by a number of things of which he had no coosr 
ception. The Professor, in order to witbdraiir 
bim, in some degree, from his coarse, mateidal 
ideas, attempted, in the following manner,^ ti) 
rconvey, at least, a preliminary notion, áad.. fó 
render his. mind susceptible of OQnceivin^ ihh 
existence of . an , immaterial world^ and pac^ 
'ticularly of a Divinity. He .was asked^wJbé- 
ther .he did not possess thoUghts, ideas, and 
/will? and as he answered in the affirmatÍKe, 
.whether he cpuld see ithem, hear them, .&q. 
On his :denying it, his Instructor i^iade. him 
.observe, that, consequently, and accordingrto 
.bis own consciousness, things. existed. which 
.could not be seen, or sensibly perceived. 
. Kaspar allowed it^ and was much astonished art 
tfae discovery Qf an incorpoceal nature in 
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existence-^ The-Profeséor tjontíiiiied : ítf a Beii^ 
^' which faas thot^t 3Jíid lyBBrilI is< cáU^ 
** God is such a Spiri/tiíaiid is kí the ðajne fdd- 
^* tion to the worldj' afi: Kaspar^ throughjhfc 
^* thoughts :and wiil, to hSs bödy ; that lía$p»r, 
" byhis thoug^tsð.tidwiU, eould.produce.visiWe 
^^alterations; for example, iraise hia arms and 
" legs; and God coníd do 30in the world; that 
** he was thchiife of aJl beings, a©d tbe Spirit 
^* operating in the wfeole world/' Kaspar was 
then tcdd to move an arm^ and was asked^ 
whether fae <^ould not,; atithe same tímey raise 
and move^the i c^her ttrm also? Gertainly! 
Then, rejoitíed the Professór; you perceive tfaat 
your invisible- thoughts and will^ thatis to say, 
your spirit can exist and. act in two.of your 
limbs, ^d, Jjierefore, in two different places at 
the same tio^. Jt is the ^ame wif h God>tbuéin 
a íar greater degree ; oand you begin inow tommr 
derstsmd what is meant by Qod being every 
where present« Kaspar testified ^eat joyat this 
having béen made ckar to ; faim^ aad ftaid t6; his 
Instructor, that what he had just told liim w^ 
something ^ real/' whilst what <ither persons 
had said to him was nothing toithe :purpcM8e. 
Instructions like those just méntioned^ hadfór 
a time no other effectsthan that of removing Jm 
incredulity respectÍBg the jexistence of £bd» 
and ^of discovering the means by which: religiims 
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ideas could be conveyed to his ihihd. His in- 
naté pyrrhonism appeared^ however, again in a 
diíFerent form, and assumed a diíferent direo- 
tion. He enquired once, whether he might pray 
to God for any thing in particular, and whether 
the prayer would be granted ? As, for example, 
ifhe prayed that the weakness with which his 
eyes were then affected might be cured? It 
was answered he might certainly offer such 
prayers, but that it must depend on the wisdom 
of Grod whether the request would be granted. 
He rejoined, ** I wiish, however, to have ágaia 
*' the use of my eyes, in order that I may léam 
" and work ; and this must be good for me, and 
'* God can have no objection.*' If he was theri' 
informed, that God had sometimes inscrutable 
reasons for refusing even that which appeared' 
good for us, in order, for instance, to try us 
through sufferings, to exercise our patiencé, &c. 
these doctrínes seemed to make no impression^ 
and not to be acknowledged by him. Hia 
döubts, questions, and objections, placed his 
Instructor frequently in no small embarrass- 
ment ; as for example, when, in a conversation 
respecting the omnipotence of the Divinity, 
Kaspar asked, whether God, as Almighty, could 
make time move backwards ? a question which 
referred to his earlier years, and implied the in- 
quiry whether God cöuld restore to him tíie 
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childbood which he had lost while living in a 
tomb. From ali this may be concluded what 
sort of notions he could form about revealed 
religion, the dogmas of Chrístian churches, the 
mystery of the redemption, and similar doc- 
trines, respecting which I abstain from relating« 
his observations. 

Kaspar had, for a long time» an invincible 
aversion to two professionsy the medical and the 
clerical ; to the former, " on account of the hor- 
" rible physic which they prescribed, and which 
*' made people iU ;'' to the latter, from their 
troubling, and, as he said, perplexing him with 
that which was to him incomprehensible. The 
sight of a clergyman gave him alarm and horror. 
If he was asked the cause, he replied, '^ because 
'' these people have already tormented me so 
'' much. Four of them came at once to me in 
** the Tower, and told me things which at that 
'' time I could not at all understand; for exam- 
" ple, that God had made every thing out of 
" nothing. When I begged for an explanation, 
•* all of them answered at the same time, apd. 
** each of them said something which was diffe- 
" rent. As I told them that I did not under- 
'' stand it, and must first learn to read and 
'' write, they said that the other things must 
" come fir§t. They did not go away tiU aft^r 
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** I had given them to understand, that I wished 
'f at last to be left in quiet." Churches also 
did not please Kaspar, (42) who felt horror at 
the sight of crucifixes, as he attached, invo- 
luntarily^ and for a long time to images, the 
idea of life. The 'singing of the congregation 
appeared to him a disagreeable screaming ; and 
on leavinga church, he observed, that the people 
scream at the beginning ; and when they have 
ceased, the ckrgyman begins to scream. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Kaspar Hauser's health had considerably 
impröved thrcHigh the eare and attention of the 
worthy family of Daumer, and through appro^ 
priate exercises of the body and occupations of 
the mind. He studied diligently, acquired 
knowledge of various kinds, made progress in 
writing and arithmetic, and advanced so far 
in the former, that he undertook, about the 
Summer of 1829, to commit to paper his own 
recollections of his life, as his Instructor had re- 
quired. This first attempt to convey his own 
thoughts, could certainly be regardéd only as 
documentary evidence, that he had been de- 
prived of all education, and that his intellect 
was still childish, and deficient in ideas, and in 
the power of expressing them, but itwas, how- 
ever, viewed by him with thé eyes of a young 
author, (43) who sees the first production of his 
pen issuing from the press. In his zeal as an 
author, this Biographyy as it was termed, was 
shewn to the inhabitants and strangers who 
visited him, and it was soon noticed even in the 
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public paperSj^ tbat Kaspar Hauser was ein^ 
ployed in writing his own life. It is higbly pro- 
bable» tbat this report led to tbe catastrophe 
wbich^ in October of the same year, (1829% 
nearly terminated in a tragical manner his short 
life. 

If it be allowable here to oíFer any conjec-:; 
tuce$, Kai^par Hauser bad at length becomeacv 
dangeroús burthen to the person or persoas wli9> • 
kept him in capti vity • The child had thrai bc^, : 
come a youth^ wh6 begán to be restless, wbiQ^. , 
acquired more strengtb, who was sometía)ie4;? 
noisy, and who was k^pt quiet by blow*,:, ofj 
which he brought the i*eeent wounds to. NureníH - 
berg. : Why was ;he noi disposed of in anotber ^ 
mannejr? Wby was he líot murdered? Why 
was;he not even in his iniancy sipt öut.of tbe 
world ? Whether he was not, perhftps, delivered 
to his gaolor for the purpose of being disf^^tched;^ 
and whéther the latter, through feelingis of oom- 
passion, through a desire of waiting for certai|i 
times which might be favourable to the child 
who was secreted, or through other motive^ 
which may easily be supposed, had npt pre^ 
served his life, and provided him with food ? 
are questions upon wbich every one may form 
his, own conjectures. However, whether the 
time bad^ or. had . not arrived, he wbo was con-. 
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&vtódy coald nó loirger be concealed ; ^ and must, in 
some.mode or other, be released; and he was 
sent in the garb of a beggar to Nuremberg, 
where it was hoped that he would escape 
observation by being received either as a vaga- 
bond, or as an idiot, in some public establish- 
menty or as a soldier in a regiment, if any atten- 
tion wére paid to the recommendation that he 
brought as a horseman. Contrary to all expee- 
tation» none of these events occurred ; the stfan* 
ger fooírid sympathy and kindness, became aa 
db^ject of general attention; the newspaperd 
weré'filled with statements, or^ with enquiríes 
respecting the mysterious ^tranger ; declared at 
fírst, and by the official notiíication of the Bur- 
gomastér, as the child of Nuremberg, he became 
at length theNðhild of Europe. Kaspars iritel- 
lectual development was the subject of conver- 
sation in all quártiers, wonders were related to 
the pnbðic of the progréss which he had madCi 
and now, indeed, bé is writing his ówn life ! He 
Who writes his own life, might be supposed to 
haire much to relaté concerning it; and there^ 
fore those who had sufficient reasons for wish^ 
ing to remain shrouded in the darkness which 
they had cast round themsélvesi and the traces 
leading to them, must have felt no ^small anxiety 
when they received the news bf a Life of Kas*' 
par, wrítten by hímself. The pla» had íaHedxif 
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overwhelming the unfortunate Kaspar in the 
waves of a world which was new to him, and 
the concealed criminals may have considered hia 
murder as a sort of self-defence. 

Kaspar was accustomed, from 11 to 12 in the 
forenoon^ to take a lesson in arithmetic out of 
the house; but on Saturday, the 17th of Octor 
ber, he remained on accountof indisposition, and- 
at the desire of his Instructor, at home. Pro- 
fessor Ðaumer was, during that time, taking ^ 
walk; and except his mother and his sister, whp 
were then engaged in cleaning the house, np 
person remained in it but Kaspar, who was known 
to be in his own room. 

1 
The house in which Kaspar lived with Pro- 

fessor Daumer, lies in a distant and little fre- 

quented part of the town, (44) in a solitary spof , 

which is, however, so large, that at one extre;- 

mity of it, the other can hardly be descrie^. 

The house, built in the old, architectural stile of 

Nuremberg, with extreme irregularity, and fuU 

of corners, consists of a front building, inhabited 

by tbe landlord, and of a back building, which 

was the dwelling of the Daumer family. Their 

dwelling has a separate door, from which a pai;- 

sage, going round two sides of the court, ieads 

to the staircase ; and in that passage, besides a 

wood-room, a place for poultry, and other con- 
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veniences, there is, close to the winding stair^ 
case, a very low, narrow, small privy. The very 
contracted space in which it stands, was still 
more confíned by a screen that was placed be- 
fore it. 

Whenever Kaspar went to it, he was accas- 
toraed, frora his attention to cleanliness, to leave 
previously his coat, waistcoat, and cravat, in his 
room, and was, when in the privy, clothed only 
in his shirt and breeches, and had his neck bare. 
It is also to be observed, that any one standing 
near the wood-room in the above mentioned 
passage on the ground floor, can very well ob- 
serve a person who goes down stairs to the 
privy. (45) 

About 12 o'clock of that day, Professor 
Daumer's sister, Catherine, who was occupied 
in sweeping the house, perceived upon the stair- 
case, stains and footsteps of blood, which she 
imraediately washed out, and which did not 
inspire her with any appreliensions. She thought 
that Kaspar might have had a bleeding at the 
nose, and went to his room to speak to him 
about it. She did not find him there, but remark- 
ed in his room, near the door, other bloody foot- 
steps. After she had again gone down stairs, in 
order to sweep the passage which has beeii de- 

I 2 ■■'■■- 
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scTÍbed, she saw other marks of blood upon the i 
pavement. She went as far as the privy, where 
there was a large thick mass of coagulated blood^ 
which sheshewed to the landlord'sdaugfater,wha 
chanced to pass by at the time, and whicb was 
supposed by the latter to arise from a cat having 
kittened there. Daumer's sister, who forthwilh 
washed away the blood, was then so much the 
more strengthened in her opinion, that Kaspar 
had walked in the blood, had not afterwards . 
wiped his feet^ and had thus occasioned the 
marks on the staircase. 

It was already past twelve o'clock; the cloth^ 
was laid, and Kaspar, who at that hour came. 
punctually to dinner, did not appear. The.^ 
mother of Professor Daumer went, therefore, 
below from her room to call Kaspar, but did not 
íind him in his room, in which she saw his coat 
hanging on the wall, and his waistcoat and 
cravat lying on the harpsichord. Concluding, 
therefore, that Kaspar must certainly be in the 
privy, she went down stairs to look for him ; and 
was about to return to her room, when she 
perceived on the cellar door what appeared to 
her to be blood. Apprehending that some mis- ; 
chief might have occurred, she raised the cellar 
door, found upon the steps leading to the cellar 
drops and larger stains of blood, went to the • 
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bottom of thestairs, and from thence saw, in the 
cellar, in which water was then standing, some- 
thing white, which lay at á distance. She hastily 
returned, and requested the maid ofthelandlord 
to go with a light into the cellar, to see what 
was the white object which was lying in it. 
Hardly had the maid brought the light, when 
she exclaimed, " There lies Kaspar, dead!" The 
maid, and thé landlord's son, who had also come^ 
raised from the ground Kaspar, who gave no 
sign of life, and whose face, pale as death, was 
covered with blood, and removed him from the 
cellar. Brought to his room, a deep groan gave 
the first sign of life, and he afterwards said, with 
a hoUow voice, " Man ! Manl" He was immedi- 
ately put to bed ; where, with his eyes shut, he 
murmured to himself, from time to time, the 
following disconnected words : — 



^* Mother! relate Professor privy- 



*' man struck ^black man as in the kitchen* 

" tell mother did not find ^my room 

^* ^hide in cellar." (46) 

He was then seized with strong shiverings as 
in fever, which were soon foUowed by violent 

'^ This alludes to Kaspar having been much fríghtened 
by a chímney sweeper whom he met in the kitchen. 

I 3 
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paroxysms, and afterwards by raging deliriuin, 
in which several robust men could not hold him 
without difficulty. In the convulsive movements 
that it occasioned, and as a warm drínk was 
ofFered to him, in a cup, he bit from it a piece, 
which he swallowed with the drínk. He con- 
tinued duríng nearly eighteen hours in a state 
of complete mental aberration ; and, in his deli- 
rium at night, he, from time to time, said to 
himself the foUowing broken sentences: 

** Tell the Burgomaster — ^not impríson!-i— 
** Man away! — Man comes! — Bell away! — I 
*• ride to Fiirth (47)— not to Erlangen in the 
** Whale!(AS) — ^not murder, not be silent, not 
'* die! Calls of nature; not murder! — Hauser 
*' been somewhere ; not to-day to Fiirth ; no 
*' more out ; already headache — ^not to Erlangtn 
'* in the Whale! — a man murder me! away! 
'* not murder me ! I fond of every body ; injure 
** nobody — Burgomaster's wi'fe help ! — Man fond 
** also of you, not murder ! why man murder 
'* me? I fond of life, Why you murder me? 
*' I never did you any harm. Not murder! I 
" will beg not to imprison you. Brought tiie 
** once out of my prison, you murder me ! you 
'' first have murdered me, before 1 understood 
•* what life is. You must say why you imprí- 
** soned me," &c. (49) 
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Most of these expressions were very fre- 
quently repeated by him, and extremely jum- 
bled together. 

The Court of Enquiry, to which the Police 
Magistrates at length committed the manage- 
ment of the investigation respecting Kaspar 
Hauser, desired that he might be inspect^d 
with the assistance of Dr. Preu, the official 
Physician; and that inspection, which took 
place on the 20th of October, gave the follow- 
ing result : 

. In the middle of the forehead of Kaspar 
Hauser, who was lying in bed, was a sharp 
wound, respecting the size and nature of which 
the official Physician entered in his Evidence 
the following Visum et repertum. 

'* The wound is on the forehead, and hori- 
" zontal, 10|^ lines (50) above the bridge of 
" the nose ; so that two thirds of the wound 
'^ are on the right, and oqc third on the left side 
" of the forehead. The entire length of the 
** wound, which is quite straight, is 19^ lines. 
" At preseíit, (Oqtober 20th,) the si(Jes of the 
*' wound are united, so that an interval of hard- 
** ly a quarter of a line can be observed. It is, 
*' however, broader on the left side tl^an pn the 

I 4 
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** other, ffom whrch it must be supposed that it 
^' viSiS deeper in the former." 

'* With respect to the origin of the wound, it 
*' appears unquestionably to have been inflicted 
" on Kasþar Hauser by a stroke or stab (?) of á 
** very sharp instrument. The sharp edges of 
•' the wound prove the sharpness of the insftru- 
*' ment, and the straightness of the wound 
** shews that it proceeded from a stroke or stab,' 
'^ (?) because, if the wound had been cut evetilý,' 
** it would, at its extremities, have béen shltl- 
•* lower and narrower, and in the middle deepef ; 
** and therefore wider. It appears most probá*^ 
•* ble that it was inflicted by a stroke, becaiiise; 
'* in that case, a greater contusíon is observed 
** in the parts of which are first struck." &c. 

The wound was, as the Physician declared, 
very insignificant in itself, and might, with aný 
bther person, have been cured in six days; but 
with the extreme sensibility of Kaspar's nerves, 
he did not recover tiU after 22 days from its 
effects. 

Káspar relates the occurrence in its essentiál 
particulars, as follows : 



4i 



On the 17th, I was obliged to omit a lessón 



*^ iii arithmetic, wbioh, I uœd to tal;€! ©very. day 
'^from 11 to 12 with Mn É- — -.r I had, aft 
'* hour before, visited Dr. Preu, who gave me a 
'^walnut; and though I had eateu har41y a 
^* quarter of it, I felt yery much ÍDdispoi^^d* 
** Profesöor Ðaumer, whom I iufprmed pf the 
** X!Írcumstance, desired me not to take the 
'Vusual lessoD, but to remain at home* H^ 
^* weutout^and Iretired to my room. I wished 
** to occupy myself with writing, but was pre- 
^' veuted by paÍDS in the stomach, and the calls 
•* of nature obliged me to go to the privy* ,0u 
** accountof gripings,Ihad remained there about 
'^ half a quarter of an hour, when I heard in the 
'' wood-room a sound similar to that whicfa is 
?* produced by opening its door, and which is 
" very well known to.me. I heard also in the 
" privy a slight tinkling of the bell (51) of the 
'' house door, and it did not appear to prooeed 
** from ringing, but from the bell itselfbeipg 
■* gently touched. r. Immediately afterwards^/l 
'' heard light footsteps proceeding alpng th|i,t 
'' passage, and saw, through an opening o£ ^ 
" screen which was before me, a man c.pi^g^ 
'* gently out of the passage. I remarked that 
** his head was quite black, and thought it^was 
** the chimney sweeper. I remained a mpp^^jat 
** in the privy, in order not to be observed Hy 
'• the chimney sweep^ w||ie|i Ijgj)^ ujp. ^ ,^ben, 
** however, I rose from the seat of the privy. 
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'* and while I was puUing up my breeches^ and, 
'* on account of the lowness of the privy, my 
" head projected a little, the black man sud- 
'^ denly stood before me, and gave me a blow 
^' on the head, in consequence of which I 
** immediately fell down at full length on the 
^' ground. (Here follows the description of the 
" man, which cannot be communicated.) I 
*' could not observe any thing of tbe face or 
" hair of the man, for his whole head was con- 
** cealed by what I believe to have been black 
** silk." (52) 

■* I must have remained senseless for a consi- 
** derable time; and when at last Lcame to 
'* myself, I perceived that something warm was 
*' running over my face, and I felt my forehead 
** with both hands, which then became bloody. 

^* I was alarmed at it, and wished to go to 
*' the mother ;* but in the confusion and fright 
** (for I was afraid that the man who had struck 
** me might be still in the house, and might 
** attack me a second time), I went not to her 
^* door (53) but to the clothes' press,t which was 
** before my room. Here my sight failed me, 

* This appellation he always gives to his former foster 
mother, the mother of Professor Daumer* 

t Every step of Kaspar in the following relation, was 
shewn by traces of bloód^ 
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" and I endeavóured to support myself with my 
** hand upon the press.* When I recovered, I 
** again wished to go to the mother, but was 
" again confused ; and instead of going up stairs 
** I went down stairs, and to my horror found 
" myself again in the passage. On seeing the 
'* cellar door, alarm suggested to me the thought 
" of concealing myself in the cellar, How I 
** acquired the strength of liftjng up the* trap 
** door, is to me, at this time, inconceivable. 
" However, I did it, and crept into the cellar."'}' 

** Through the cold water in which I was 
*' obliged to walk in thé cellar, I came more to 
** my recollection ; and perceiving a dry spot 
** on the ground, (54) I sat down there. I had 
" scarcely done so, when I heard the bell ring- 
'* ing at 12 o'clock, and I thought to myself that 
** í was here quite lost, that no person would 
** find me, and that I niust perish. This 

* The bloody marks on the press were stiU to be seen 
several days afterwards. 

t How striking, how true, and how conformable to 
nature is this description of the eíFects of terror and alarm ! 
It is a fact which cannot be doubted, that Kaspar entered 
the cellar, not by its door being already open, but after he 
had himself actually lifted it ; but it is also equally certain 
that the feeble Kaspar would have found it impossible to 
have done so at any other time, and under any other cír- 
cumsianées. 
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** thought filled my eyes with tears ; at last I 
" was obliged to vomit, and I then lost my re- 
^' coUection. When it returaed, I found my- 
" self in my room, upon the bed, and the mother 



" near me." 



With respect to the mode in which the wound 
was inflicted, I cannot concur with the opinion 
of the official Physician. I haveseveral reasons 
(which, however, are not fit to be communicated 
to the world) for believing that Kaspar's i^^ound 
did not arise either from a stroke or from a stab ; 
that it was inflicted, neither by a sabre, nor bý 
a hatchet, nor by a chisel, nor by an ordinary 
knife used for cutting, but with a sharply cut- 
ting, and well known instrument^ and thát the 
aim was taken not at the forehead, (55) but at 
the throaty which was protected by the chin, as 
Kaspar instinctively shrunk down his head', 
when he saw the hand which was suddenlý 
directed against his throat, and that the wound 
was therefore received on the forehead. As 
Kaspar immediately fell bleeding on the 
groand, the assassin might have thought that 
he had accomplished the murder; but as, 
on account of the locality, he must have 
féared at any one moment to be surprised 
bý some person or other, he could not remain 
longer by his victim, to ascertain whether the 
attempt had been fuliy successful, and, in the 
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contrary case, to complete what might still be 
wanting. Thus Kaspar escaped with a wouod 
OQ his forehead. 

Other traces were soon discovered of the 
subsequent appearance of the assassin . Amongst 
others were, for instance, that, on the same day, 
and at the same hour, at which the crime was 
committed, the man described by Kaspar was 
seen leaving the house of Professor Ðaumer; 
that at the same time, the same man described 
by Kaspar, and well dressed, (56) was seen 
washing his hands (which probably were bloody) 
in a reservoir of water which stands in the street, 
and is not very far from the house ; that about 
four days afterwards, an elegantly dressed per- 
son, who had cloaths similar to those of the 
black man described by Kaspar, addressedi 
before one of the gates of Nuremberg, a womaiv^ 
of the lower classes who was going to the town^ 
that he made particular enquiries from her 
respecting the life or death of the wounded 
Kaspar, that he accompanied this woman ai^, 
far as the gate, to which there was s^íBxed a 
notiíication of tbe magistrates respecting the 
attempted assassination of Kaspar, and that 
after he had read it, he, without entering tbe 
town, withdrew in a most suspicious manner, 
&c. 
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fiut if the readér, from curiosity, or from the 
desire of information which interest inspires, 
sbould now wish to learn more from me ; if he 
asks me what were the results of the judicial 
enquiry which was instituted ; if he is desirous 
of knowing in what direction those traces have 
led, to what places the divining rod has actually 
pointed, and what afterwards occurred and 
foUowed : I am in the situation of being obliged 
to answer, that the laws and that the nature of 
the case do not allow me, as the Author, to 
speak publicly of aíFairs, the knowledge and 
investigation of which are at present permitted 
only to a Servant of the State. I may, how- 
ever, give the assurance that the Tribunal of 
Enquiry employs in this affair all the means in 
its power, even those which are the most un- 
usual^ and discharges its duty without inter- 
mission, and without respect of persons, and 
not without success. 

The arm of ordinary justice cannot, however, 
be extended to every distance, to every depth, 
with respect to several places in which she has 
reasons for seeking the great criminal ; she would 
require, in order to force her way to them, the 
Trumpet of Joshuay or at least the Horn of 
Oberon^ to exorcise for a time, and to bring into 
repose those '^ Giants, which, standing as 
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'' guards before the golden gates of the Castle, 
*Met fall thick as hail their blows, between 
" which even a ray of light could not pass 
'* without being crushed." 

But crimes concealed amidst the gloom of night, 
Shally when the day arriyeSy be brought to light." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Kaspar, who now may b^ classed amongst 
persons of polite manners, (57) would, without 
being known, and in any mixed society in which 
he might be seen, very soon excite, by his un- 
usual appearance, univers^ attention. His 
countenance, in which the tender features of ^ 
child are blended with the mature forms of a. 
man, and some lightly drawn furrows of pre- 
mature age; in which a benignity that capti* 
vates all hearts is united to serious reflectioq, 
and a slight tinge of melancholy ;* his naturql 

* The portrait prefixed to this work, and engraved after an 
original picture pf Mr. Crreil, is, indeed, a speaking like* 
ness, but exhibits only the cheerful and kindly smiling 
Kaspar. Since the likeness was taken, he is ^ennbly 
ahéred. Cares, sorrows, and vexations, haTe almost eii-t 
tirely strípped him of the scanty blossoms which his fate 
faad nipped, even in their buds. On his forehead, and near 
h» eyes, appear furrows, his cheeks begin to hang, and hia 
complexion assumes a sallow hue. He is a plant reared íd 
tfae dark, and which, brought too late into the light of day, 
shewB, for a short time, the bud of its flowers, and then 
fades. (58) 
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simplicity, his confiding sincerity, and often 
more than childish inexperience, conjoined 
with the discretion of age in a considerable 
degree, and a gravity quite unaffected, but 
resembling that of persons of distinction, in his 
discourse and demeanour ; his language heavy, 
sometimes at a loss for words, and often pos- 
s'essing a hársh and fbreign ihtonation; the 
stiffness of his attitudes, and of his move- 
mehts; all these present tó the eyes of évery 
observer a mixture of childhoód, ^ youth, and 
manhood, that may at first render it difficult to 
determine what is really the period of life of 
this singular and prepossessing stranger. 

• - , . 

t 

His mind does not exhibit genius, nor does 
he possess any distinguishéd talent,^ and all 
that he learns is the fruit of persevéring, inde- 
fatigable industry. The ardent, fiery zeal, 
with which origináiry he seemed disposed to 
burst open the gates of knowledge, has long 
since cooledy and is now nearly extingujshed. 
In all that he undertakes he bécomes either 

* Except in horsemanship, of which he is pasBÍonately 
fond, and in which he could compete with the ableat 
riding mastera, in elegance, and in dexterity, as weli as m 
mounting and dismounting. He is, in this respect, an ob» 
jéct of astonishment to some of our raost distinguished 
officers. :. í 

K 
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I 

stationary at the commencement, or does no}; 
advance beyond mediocrity. (59) Without a 
spark of imagination, incapable of wit, or even 
of comprehending a figurative expression, he 
possesses an unadorned, but most excelleÐt, 
natural understanding ; and in respect of every 
thing which immediately regards himself, or is 
comprised within the narrow limits of his 
knowledge and experience, he has such a cor- 
rect judgment, such acuteness and penetration, 
that he can embarrass, or put to shame mauy a 
learned pedant 

In his understanding a man, in his acquiro- 
ments a little boy, and sometimes even belpw a 
child, his conversation and conduct exhibit 
often a singular mixture of manhood contrasted 
with childhood. With a serious countenanQe, 
and in a tone of great earnestness, he frequently 
makes observations, which, from any other 
person of the same age, would appear stupid út 
siUy, but which from him almost always excite 
a melancholy and compassionate smile. It is 
particularly amusing when he speaks of his 
future plans of life, of the manner in which he 
wiU regulate his establishment, when through 
his own exertions he shall have acquired any 
, money; and of hisconduct to his wife, whpm 
he considers as a necessary article of household 
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furniture. Of a wife he cannot form any other 
idea than that she is a housekeeper or upper 
maid servant^ who is retained as long as she 
performs her duty, and is discharged if she 
often spoils the dinners, neglects the mending 
of the linen, does not properly brush the 
clothes, &c. 

Mild, gentle, without vicious propensities, 
without passions and desires^ his mind remains 
uniformly the same; and tranquilly occupied 
with itself, presents the image of a smooth lake 
in the repose of a moonlight night. Incapable 
of hurting even one of the brute creation, hu- 
mane even towards the worm on which he fears 
to tread, at the same time timid even to cow- 
ardice,* (60) he would, however, act according 
to his conviction, without deference or forbear- 
ance, whenever it was requisite to support and 
to execute the resolutions which he had once 
adopted from a thorough persuasion, and recog- 
nized to be right. If he should fall into a state 
of oppression, he would long endure it in 
silence, and endeavour to avoid its inconvenien- 
ces, or to mitigate them by mild remonstrances ; 
but when nothing else availed, he would, as 
soon as an opportunity arrived, remove quietly 
the bonds with which he had been confined, and 

* Particularly since his attempted assassination* 

K 2 
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would entertain no vindictive feelings against 
liim by whom he had been injured. He is 
docile, wiUing, pliant; but no one who unjustly 
accuses him, or asserts that to be true which he 
knows to be false, is to expect that he will, from 
complaisance, or from any other motives, acqui- 
esce in the injustice or in the untruth ; he 
would, with moderation but with firmness, 
defend his right; and if the obstinacy of his 
antagonist compelled him to quit the field, 
would retire from it in silence. 

In the maturity of youth, after having passed 
his childhood in a slumber of his faculties, too 
old to be a child, and having too much chiidish 
ignorance to be considered a young man, 
without cotemporaries, without a country, 
without parents, and without relations, he is, 
as it were, the only being of its kind ; he is, 
at every moment, reminded that he is in soli- 
tude, amidst the bustle which surrounds him in 
the world ; that he is weak, powerless, and 
unable to contend against those circumstances 
by which his destiny is ruled ; and, above all, 
that he is dependant on the good or ili will of 
mankind. Thence arises that which is requisite 
for his own defence, his facility and dexterity in 
observing those who are around him, his 
extreme penetration in discovering rapidly their 
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weaknesses or peculiarities, his discretion, 
(which those who are inimical to him term 
artifice or cunning) in accommodating himself 
to those who are able to injure or to serve him, 
in endeavouring to avoid collisions with them, 
and to shew complaisance towards them, in 
adroitly communicating to them his wishes, and 
in availing himself of the good wiU of his friends 
and protectors. Childish tricks, waggery, and 
buffoonery^ cannot be related of him, nor any 
instances of malice or revenge. For the former 
he is too serious and considerate, for the latter 
he is too well disposed, and is conscientious in 
the extreme. 

One of the greatest errors in the education 
and instruction of this young man was unques- 
tionably this, that, instead of giving to him that 
general information which was suited to his 
peculiar situation, he was, for nearly two years, 
sent to the Gymnasium, and also that he was at 
the commencement placed in it in a higher 
class. (61) This unfortunate, neglected youth, 
who had not long before first appeared in the 
world^ and had then been obliged to acquire 
those elements of instruction which other chil- 
dren receive at the breasts of their mothers and 
in the laps of their nurses, must at once rack his 
brains, and be tormented with the Latin gram- 

K 3 
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mar, with Latín exercises, with Cornelius Nepós, 
and, at last, even with Cœsar de bello Gallico. 
Compressed within the machinery of a Latin 
school, his mind suffered, as it were, its second 
ímprisonment. Formerly, the walls of his prison, 
and afterwards the walls of his school room, éx- 
cluded him from nature and life ; instead of leam- 
ing what would be useful to him, he acquired 
words and phrases, the sense and applicatíon of 
whieh he was unable to comprehend ; and in this 
manner his childhood was most preternaturally 
prolonged. While he was compelled to squan- 
der his time and his feeble exertions on dry^ 
scholastic studies^ he remained constantly des^ 
titute of that knowledge which was most indis*- 
pensibly requisite for him, respecting things 
which would have been instructive and inta^- 
esting to him, which would have afforded to his 
wounded mind some consolation for the years 
that he had lost in slumber, and which migfat 
have served as the foundation of a future pursuit, 
or profession. He often said in chagrin, and 
almost in despair, " I do not know what is the 
" use of all this Latin, as I am not intended or 
*' disposed to be aclergyman." When a pedant 
replied to this, by saying, •* The study of Latin 
** was absolutely required for the German lan- 
*' guage, and that, in order to leam thoroughly 
•* German, he must thoroughly have learned 
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" Latin ;" he answered with his plaiugood sense. 
by asking, '* Whether the Romans had also 
** learned German, in order to speak and to 
** write correctly in Latin ?" How far Latin was 
suited to Kaspar, or Kaspar to Latin, may be. 
collected from the circumstance, that thU 
bearded Latin school-boy, when he lived iu my 
house, in the Summer of 1831^ had not yet obr; 
served that objects appear smaller at a distance 
tfaan they actually are; and was quite astonished 
to find that, in an avenue in which I walked 
with him, the trees appeared always smaller and 
lower, and the road always narrower, so that alt 
tbe end it seemed impossiblp to pass through, it. 
He had never seen any thing of the kind iu 
.Nuremberg, and was fiUed with wonder, as by a 
magical exhibition> when he discoveted, in going 
along the avenne, that the trees were constantly 
of the same height, and the road every where pf 
the same breadth. . , 

The oppressive feeling of his ignorance, help- 
lessness, and dependance ; the conviction tþat 
it will never be in his power to restore his lost 
years, torival others of the same age, or to be- 
qome as useful ás he wishes in the wprld; :that 
in being deprived of bis childhood he was robbed 
UQt odaly of tbe fairest and happiest period of 
his §xistence^ but.alsp th^t fei^ wboler^^t^gquent 

K 4 
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life was ciippdéd ánd émbittered ; and, in addi- 
tion to all this, the horríd apprehensk>ii that at 
any one moment the sad remnant which has yet 
been spared of his life, may be terminated bý' 
murder, by the dagger of a secret assassin : thi» 
forms the dark clouds which hang over his 
brów, and which, when external circumstances 
rendér them still more gloomy, frequently íind 
vent in tears and lamentations. While he te- 
sided with me, I often took him with me in mý' 
walks, and I led him once, on a chearful UKHti'-* 
ing, to a hill in the neighbourhood, from which' 
there is a fine prospect of the handsome towá' 
that lies at its feet, of the agreeable vaHey ik 
which it is situated, and of the rising grouml^ 
which bound it on the other side. Kaspar wsis 
at first much delighted, but afterwards becamé 
melancholy and silent. On my enquiring what 
was the cause of this change, he answered, '* 1 
** was just thinking of the many beautiful things 
" which are found in the world, and how hard 
" it is for me to have lived so long and to have 
" seen so little of them, and how happy chil- 
** dren are who have seen them from their 
" childhood, and can stiU see them. I am 
" now so old, and must stiU learn what chil- 
** dren have long since known. I wish that 
" I had never quitted my cage ; and he who 
*' sent me to it should have left me in it. I 
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'^ shauld not thenhave known any. thing .of a)l 
*^ this, should not have felt itsdoss^aod sbould 
^' not have to regret that I had no xbildhöod^ 
*^ and came' sp late into the world." I endea^ 
voured to ccHisole him by saying, that ** in rer 
'^ gard to the beauties of nature, he bad no 
** reason to regret the comparison between him^ 
'.Vself and other children, or those persons who 
^' have, from their childbood, been in the world, 
'' Most of themi grown up with these beauties 
*' always before themi vievjr them with eyes of 
? indiíference as things of common and of daily 

V oocurrence, retain this insensibility all their 
^' liv&r and are in general as little influenced 
f ^ by the charms of nature as the animal whicb 
'* graa&es in a meadow. But for Kaspar, who^ 
^' as a youth, appeared in a world that was new 
f' to him, these charms were reserved in all their 

V purity and freshness, and gave to him there- 
' * fore no small compensation for the loss oC his 
^* early years, as well as a considerable advan- 
^* tage, over other persons." He madenoreply^ 
and seemed, if not convinced, to be, however, in 
some degree, consoled. He can at no time re- 
ceive perfect consolation with respect to his fate. 
He is a tender tree, which has lost its leader, 
ajod of . which the tap ropt is devoured by a 
WQfm^ 
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With such sentilnents, with such a féelingpfi 
his own situation, it is natural that religion, be*' 
lief in God, and pious hope in his Providence, 
should be deeply seated in his soul, which so 
much requires consolation. He is now pious^ 
in the genuine sense of the word, speaks with* 
devotion of the Almighty, and derives great 
satisfaction from proper works of religious ia-^ 
struction. He would not, however, subscribe to 
any articles of faith, and stiU less would he feel 
at home in the society of fanatics.* 



i ' , 
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Taken very early from his nursevand from th©; 
tales which she may have related to him, buried.j 
as a child, and restored in the maturity of youth; 
to the world, he brought with him a mind des- 
titute of notions, but also free from all prejudices, 
and from every superstition. He who at firat 
could not, without much difficulty, become coíi-^ 
scious of the existence of his owa soul^ canstill 
less be disposed to believe the reality of gho$tSi 
The belief in them is considered by him. as the 
most foolish of all follies, and he dreads only 
the unseen and murderous hand which secretly 
pursues him. If he had the satisfaction of being 
secured from that danger, he would not fear ^ 

* He was educated in the Lutberan religion, whidb íspro- 
fessed by tbe majority of tbe inbabitants of Nureillberg. ' 
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any hour of the night to enter a churchyard, 
and to 8leep amongst tbe tombs. 

His mode of life is now nearly similar to that 
which is usual with other persons, and he eats, 
with the exception of pork, almost all kinds of 
food, which are not seasoned with hot spices. 
Fennel, aniseed, and cumins, still continue to 
be his favourite spices. Water is stiU his only 
beverage, but, in the morning, he takes a cup of 
plain chocolate. AU fermented liquors, beer, 
wine, as weU as tea and coffee, are stiU objects of 
aversion to him; and were he obUged to take 
even a few drops of them, he would infalUbly 
become indisposed. 

The extraordinary, and almost supernatural 
acuteness of his senses, has also very much de* 
clined^ and is reduced nearly to the ordinary 
level. He sees to a certain degree in the dark, 
so that for him there is no real night, but only 
twilight ; he is, however, no longer able, as for- 
merly, to read in the dark, or to recognize in it 
small objects at a great distance. (62) Formerly, 
he saw much better in the darkness of night 
than by daylight, but now the case is reversed. 
Similar to other persons, he now not only tole- 
rates, but likes sunshine, which does not any 
longer injure his eyes. His wonderful memory. 
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and his other astonishing peculiarities, have also 
disappeared. In him there is at present nothing 
very extraordinary, except fiis most extraordi- 
nary fate^ and his indescribable amiability and 
goodness. (63) 
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NOTES 



BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



(1) The Hallerthörchen is a small gate at 
Nuremberg for foot passengers only, and at 
which no sentinel is stationed. In going from 
thence to the Unschlittplatz^ it is necessary to 
cross a river, either by a chain bridge, or (after 
passing along the Promenade) by a stone bridge 
which is more remote. The spot on which 
Kaspar was found is by the court wall of a 
brewery, directly opposite to which is a short 
street leading to the walls of the town. 

(2) Those who are unacquainted with the 
German language may require to be informed, 
that " Well Born" is a title given to those 
who are not of a noble family, but in the 
situation of Gentlemen, and may be considered 
to correspond with that of Esquire. 
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(3) This sfatement was altogether improba- 
ble, even under the supposition that Kaspar 
was an impostor, as he would not, at the very 
commencement, have forgotten the character 
which he intended to assume. 

(4) The Vestnor Thor is one of the gates of 
Nuremberg. 

(5) If Kaspar could be considered an impostor, 
the supposition must be admitted, which seems 
utterly absurd, that he aspired only to become a 
common soldier, a situation which certainlý is 
not attended with such ease, or emolument, or 
advantage of any kind, as rénders it an objéct 
of ambition, or difficult of attainment. He must, 
besides, have been aware that his hopes of suc- 
cess would be altogether destroyed by his pre- 
tending to be unable to speak, or to walk. 
Merker, a Police Officer at Berlin, has writ- 
ten two pamphlets, which attempt to shew that 
Kaspar's statement is unfounded; and in the 
last of those publications it is gravely main- 
tained that he came to Nuremberg with no other 
view than that of being enlisted in the Light 
Horse. Perhaps, when Merker engages Police- 
men, he selects those in preference who are 
deaf, or dumb^ or lame, or have other infirmi- 
ties. 
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(6) Neumarkt, which is about 22 English 
miles from Nuremberg on the road to Ratisbon, 
is, without any necessity, mentioned in the 
létter, and perhaps only for the purpose of mis- 
leading, as may be the case also with *' the 
Bavarian Frontier.^' 

(7) By '* Italic Characters" it is intended to 
designate the hand writing which is common in 
England, France, &c. in contradistinction from 
the German hand writing, which was that of 
the letter itself. The letter and its inclosure 
were written with ink of the same colour, though 
they purport to be of difFerent dates. A Fac 
Simile of them has been engraved. 

(8) It may deserve to be noticed, that the 
6th Regiment pf Light Horse was not stationed 
at Nuremberg in 1812, although the inclosure 
is represented to have been written in that 
year. 

(9) A critical commentary upon the letter, 
and its inclosure, has lately been published by 
the Danish Councellor.of Justice, Schmidt vm 
LUbecky at Altona, who observes, very correqtly, 
that the statement which they contain beai's 
intrinsic evidence of its falshood, and that the 
letter shews, in two passages, the consciousness 
of crime. 
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(10) Similarobservations weré inade by Dr. 
Preu, in his Report, published in the " wichtige 
Actenstúckey^ pages 21 and 22. 

9 

(11) Some Gérman brandy is pérfectly 
colourless, like water. 

(12) Even so lately acs Easter, 1831, Kaspar, 
being induced, by oiie of his companions, to 
taste beer, of which he swallowed not more 
than a tea-spoonful, was seized with fevet, 
and with a violent headache/ which was accom- 
panied with strong iníiammation of the éýes, 
and continued for threfe days, during which he 
was altogether incapable of any exertion. 

(13) His habit óf waking with the rising of 
the sun still continues, but is' not, hówever, pe- 
culiar to himself. 

(14) Such is still the extreme sensibiUty of 
his nerves, thatin June, 1831, upon taking into 
his hand a musical box^ which was then playing, 
he almost immediately replaced it on the table, 
and complained to me, very soon afterwards, 
of a pain which extended from the wrist to the 
shoulder of thé arm, that he had employed in 
holding the box, and which he described to be 
a sensátion, as if sand were running through 
his veins. 
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(15) Kaaspar feels most gratefuUy the obli- 
gations which he pwés to Professor Daumer, 
who treated him with the greatest care and 
kindness, gave to him, with much assiduity 
and patience, the iirst elemonts of instruction, 
and conveyed them in a manner peculiariy suited 
to his capacity, and well íitted to engage his 
attention. He remained with this excellent 
instructor, from July 18th, 1828, to January, 
1830, when the ill-health of the latter compelled 
him to relinquish the task; and this circum- 
stance is the more to be I^ménted as Kaspar s 
^ducation received afterwards a diíFerent direc- 
tion, and became such ás was in no respect 
adapted to him, or qualified to promote his 
intellectual, moral, and physical development. 
I m.uch regret that the continued and increased 
indisposition of the Ptofessor prevented me from 
forming his acquaintance while I was at Nu- 
remberg. He published in 1830, in a Journal 
called the ** Inland^'' which has been discon- 
tinued, several interesting articles respecting 
Kaspar, and very lately a work on the same 
subject, under the title of " Mittheilungen.'' 

, (16) The Burgomaster Binder, to whom Kas- 
par is very strongly attached, is justly entitled 
to his gratitude, and to that of his friends, for 
aðbrding to the unfortunate stranger that power- 
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ful protection, without which his fate might 
have been most deplorable. A rash or incoíi- 
siderate determination on the part of the Burgo- 
master might have placed Kaspar in a hopeless, 
as well as helpless condition, and might have 
hurried him prematurely to the grave. From 
personal friendship, and also from public regard, 
I am desirous of bearing my humble testimony 
to the amiable character of this Magistrate, and 
to his unceasing kindness towards Kaspar. 

The official Notification which the Author 
mentions was not intended merely for the grati- 
fication of public curiosity, but contained a full 
description of Kaspar's person, andof the dress 
in which he arrived at Nuremberg, copies of the 
letter and inclosure which he brought with him, 
and a list of the articles which were found in his 
pockets ; and it concluded with a solemn appeal 
to all those who were able to communicate any 
direct or indirect information respecting bim, to 
discharge the duty which justice and humanity 
required from them, in a case unexampled in its 
nature, and of extreme oppression. 

(17) The receptacle appears to have been of 
very contracted dimensions, very low, with an 
arched roof, and with stone walls. It appears 
also that the ground was of a light colour, like 
that of sand, with which it may have been 
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strewed, and no pavement or boarded floor was 
perceived. The door must have been behind 
Kaspar, who did not see it^ and who had in 
front of him two very small windows, which he 
describes as being fiUed with billets of wood 
piled upon each other, and which therefore 
could have admitted only a sort of feeble 
twilight, or *' darkness visible." From the 
equai temperature which he experienced there, 
the place was probably under ground, and may 
perhaps have been a cellar, or a larder. 

(18) The place was strewed with straw on 
the spot where Kaspar sat, and behind him was 
straw, on which he lent when he slept. 

(19) It appears that he was tied behind, and 
was thus prevented from moving above a certain 
distance from the spot where he sat. From 
long habit he stiU preserves in sitting a perfectly 
upright posture. 

(20) This may, in some measure, be explained 
by the circumstance which the Author has 
already mentioned, that Kaspar's nights began 
regularly with the setting, and finished with the 
rising of the sun. 

(21) Dr^ Preu states in his report that Kaspar, 
although he had swallowed only a very small 
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quantity of the water, fell into a sound sleep, 
which lasted for five bours. 

(22) This may have arisen not only from the 
circumstance which is afterwards mentioned, 
that Kaspar had, according to his own declara- 
tion, sufFered much more since he had been in 
the world than during his confinement, but also 
from the force of habit, which is such, that a 
story is related of a state prisoner, who being, in 
his old age, released from the captivity in which 
he had passed the greatest part of his life, 
entreated as a favour that he might be allowed 
again to inhabit his former prison. The mild, 
gentle, and amiable disposition which eminently 
distinguishes Kaspar, prevents him from enter- 
taining any vindictive feelings. 

(23) The necessity of " obliterating in this 
manner all the previous recoUections of Kaspar 
which would have led to a discovery of his 
family and of his former residence, séems to 
have been the cause of his long and solitary 
confinement; and it is apparent from this, as 
well as from other circumstances, that he must 
have been immured at an age in which he was 
able to convey by language the impressions that 
he had received, and not in his earliest infancy, 
when he would have been sent to a Foundling 
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Hospital, or treated as in some cases an iUegi- 
timate child. Between the period of his birth 
and that of his incarceration, some event must 
therefore have occurred which led to a deter- 
mination that did not originaliy exist. 

(24) The circumstance that Kaspar never saw 
the face of the person who brought him to Nu- 
remberg, appears very extraordinary, but may 
be thus explained by the facts. That person 
was placed behind him when he received in- 
struction in writing, and afterwards in walking, 
and Kaspar was removed from the place of his 
confinement in a manner which prevented him 
from seeing the face of the person who carried 
him. When Kaspar slept during the journey 
he was laid with his face on the ground, by 
which means the double advantage was obtained 
that he could not see his companion and former 
gaoler, and that his own face could not be 
seen if any person occasionally passed by. 
Lastly, when he was brought to Nuremberg he 
walked, not by the side of the other, but a step 
before him, and was led by his left arm. Kas- 
par remembers distinctly all these circumstances, 
for they were impressed on his recollection by 
the pain which he suíFered when his hands were 
tied, and when he was held by the body, or led 
by the arm, as weli as by the effluvia which 
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proceeded from the earth, from the grass, &c. 
growing on it, and which were quite new to 
him, and when he awoke produced headache. 
It is also to be remembered, that as he was un- 
accustomed to walk, and was blinded by the 
light of day, his eyes were mechanically, and 
by a natural impulse, directed to his feet in thé 
same manner as is done by those who walk in 
the dark upon uneven ground. After the letter 
'bad been placed in his hand, his companion 
retreated, and no doubt in a contrary direction 
to that in which Kaspar's face was turned. 

(25) These questions, which appear to me 
very interesting, afford abundant matter íbr 
réflection ; and some v^ry ingenious conjectures 
with respect to the distance from which, ánd 
the direction in which Kaspar came to Nurem- 
berg, have been offered by Lieutenant von Pirchy 
of the Prussian Guards, in a letter which has 
been published. Kaspar's weakness, and his 
total want of habit in walking, must have pre- 
vented him from coming on foot from any consi- 
derable distance without consuming much time, 
and increasing, therefore, the danger to which 
his companion was exposed of being discovered, 
or without the risk of becoming, before the con- 
elusion of the journey, incapacitated by fatigue 
from proceeding any further : in whicb case th 
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plan of bringÍDg him to Nuremberg wduW have 
been frustrated. The exhausted state in which 
he was found> and the excoriation of his feet, 
proved that he must have walked during periods, 
orfor distances^ which may have appeared to him 
to constitute a journey, and the exercise which 
was requisite for practice, if not for the convey- 
ance itself, was probably repeated several times 
in the intervals between which he slept. If the 
distance from which he came was considerable, 
it must be supposed that he was, during the 
greatest part of the journey, conveyed in a car- 
riage, and that he was occasionally, and when 
asleep, taken into some of those endless fir 
forests that are found in the district through 
which he may have travelled ; and that, after 
walking tiU he again fell asleep, he was replaced 
in the carriage. The influence of light ai;id of 
the open air, which he had not for many years 
experienced, the new impressions to which he 
was exposed, and the fatigue which he endured, 
must have strongly inclined him to sleep. He 
may have performed the journey in one of the 
long, narrow, Hght open waggons, which are so 
common in Germany, and in which, stretched on 
straw, and coyered with a cloth, he could have 
remained concealed. He distinctly remembers 
that he '' walked always on soft ground^' (that is, 
on the sandy soil of those districts,) till after the 
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last time that he slept duríng the journey, and 
that he then walked *' but notfar, on kard rough 
groundf'' that is, on the pavement of Nuremberg. 
If he came to the place where he was found 
from the Hallerth'órchen^ the distance was for 
him a long walk ; and if, during the course of it, 
he had, from exhaustion and fatigue, sunk to 
the ground in sleep, or in a swoon, his com* 
panion might have been placed in great embar^ 
rassment and danger. It has also been sup- 
posed that there was no sufficient reason for 
brínging him on foot so far, that the same pur-; 
pose would have been answered by leaving him 
near tbe gate, that he did not therefore come on 
foot into the town, but was conveyed in a car- 
riage to an inn at a short distance from the spot, 
and removed thither when he was just awake, 
and unobserved by any person at the inn, which, 
on Whit Monday, was prpbably very empty. 

(26) The Pegnitz is a river which runs through 
Nuremberg. 

(27) I have, with the approbation of the au- 
thor, altered the title of this work, which in the 
oríginal referred to this doctrine, and which 
might not have been intelligible to those who 
had not already perused the observations made 
by him in this place. 
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' (28) The viséid mtnte of the ás^i^ ímfi per- 
baps, have been the cause of the eKtraordiiiary 
thirst which the aathor meDtioiis in a note in 
the next Ghapter. 

(29) A dollar of that descríption was given to 
Kaspar by an officer who visited him, but was 
viewed by him with aversion on account of its 
appearance. The officer was affected even to 
tears by the unhappy £site of the youth^ who, oii 
tfais as on other occasions, shewed more than a 
childish ignorance, and fumished always addi- 
tional proofs of his háving been preternaturally 
secluded from all society. 

(30) The title born by the husband in Grer- 
many is with a feminine termination given to 
the wife ; and thus it is said, *' Mrs. General," 
" Mrs. President/' &c. 

(31) Professor Ðaumer relates inthe ** Inland^' 
that Kaspar wished to have his face gilt, and 
spoke to the Ðurgomaster about it. 

(32) He is still eminently distinguished bý 
his love of order, and by his extreme eleauli^ 
ness, which are not at present too punetilious 
or pedantic. They may, if not innate^ be tbe 
reminiscence of habits in his^earlv childhmd.v 
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(33) Tbe *' Gransemanchen' i^ a celebrated 
small statue<of a peasant carrying a goose under 
eadi arm. 

(34) Such was the curiosity which he natu- 
rally inspired, that letters respecting him came 
even from America. 

(35) How many persons are there who, when 
indisposed c»r fatigued, concur in this opinion^ 
and feel the same gratitude towards the inventor 
of a bed, as Sancho Pancha expressed towards . 
*' the person who invented sleep !" 

(36) If I could presume to oíí'er an opinion 
upon this subject, I would say that the efFect 
was produced by both those causes ; but I 
would observe to those persons who think that 
abstinence from animal food would render drink- 
ing altogether unnecessary, that Kaspar's thirst 
was excessive. 

(37) He presented me with a pasteboard box, 
which does very great credit to his workman- 
ship ; and in this, as well as in other respects, 
he is, in aneminent degree, that which is called 
by ^ trite, but expressive, term, " handy." 

(38) The distance between those places is 
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three or four English tniies. Ðuring the thirty 
years war, the " old FörtTOSs," which was 
defended by Wallenstein, was inefiectually at- 
tacked by Gustavus Adolphus. 

(39) The distance, in a direct line, is about 
níne English miles. 

(40) The reader will not suppose that any 
partknilar sort of bread was baked for the unfor- 
tunate captíve, as bread of that description is 
common in some districts. 

(41) A Kreutzer is a small coin, half an inch 
in diameter. 

(42) He has for a considerable time regulariy 
and devoutly attended divine worship, and he 
never omits his moming and evening prayers. 

(43) I possess, through the kindness of the 
Author, a copy of this interesting paper, which 
is written with the simplieity of a cSiild. 

(44) The place is on a large island, called 
the Schiitty which is formed by íbe láver PtgAitz, 
and the house in which Professor Daumer re- 
sides is within a few paces of tbe river. 
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(45) It is to be observed, that the door of the 
wood room is exactly opposite to the house door, 
and is precisely in the angle of thé passage 
described by the author. A person who stands 
near the door of the wood room, can, therefore, 
see, in one direction, any person who enters the 
house door, and in the other direction any per- 
son who has come down stairs, and who goes 
either to the privy or into the court. I examined 
twice, and with very great attention, as well as 
with the utmost interest, all the localities, aiMl 
was on both occasions accompanied by Kaspar. 
On the first of those occasions, the mother of 
Professor Daumer was also present, and I re- 
ceived from her, and very frequently from 
Kaspar, fuU explanations with respect to every 
particular. 

(46) The meaning of this will afterwards 
appear from Kaspar's own narrative of the tran- 
saction. 

(47) Filrth is a town near Nuremberg, and on 
the road to WUrzburg. 

(48) The aversion which Kaspar expressed 
on that occasion to the Whale at Erlangen, (an 
University about twelve English miles from 
Nuremberg, and on the road to Bamberg,) may 
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have arisen from an occurrence which he men- 
tioned to me. Professor Daumer had explained 
to him that a whale is an immense and voracious 
animal which swallows any persons who happen 
to come within its reach, and Kaspar was soon 
afterwards taken to Erlangen. Before he reached 
that place, the coachman asked to what inn 
he should drive? and was told to the Whale. 
Upon hearing this answer, Kaspar burst into 
tears, and exclaimed, " no, no, not to the Whale." 
His companion asked the reason of this unea- 
siness, and Kaspar repeated as well as he could 
what the Professor had related. Kaspar was 
then informed that it was not a real whale, but 
an inn to which many persons went. He was 
not, however, satisfied with this explanation, 
and said, that they might be persons whom the 
whale had swallowed. 

(49) The reader will fully appreciate, without 
any observations of my own, the importance of 
some of those sentences, and particularly in 
reference to the circumstances under which they 
were uttered. 

(50) A line is one twelfth of an inch. The 
wound is shewn in the portrait prefixed to this 
work, but is not quite as long as it there appears 
to be, and is broader in the middle than at tiie 
extremities. 
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(51) The distance from the door ofthe wood 
room to the bell is, as I measured it, two p^ces, 
and the bell is so low that it may be very easily 
touched by any person standing on the ground. 
The intention was, perhaps, to ascertain whe- 
ther any one, besides Kaspar, was stirring in 
that part of the house. 

(52) Black crape was, perhaps, employed. 

(53) The room of Professor Daumer's mother 
was in the story above that in which was Kas- 
par's room. 

(54) The " dry spot" here mentioned, was a 
heap of some rubbish lying in a corner. 

(55) The aim was undoubtedly taken at his 
throat, but even the wound which was received 
on hisforehead might, if the héad had beeri in 
a different position, have severed the temporal 
arteries. 

(56) The dress might have been adopted for 
the purpose of exciting less suspicion, but the 
circumstance is, however, very remarkable. 

(57) His natural, and, as it were, innate good 
breeding, is, under all the circumstances of the 
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case, most e^ctrajordinary, and can admit only 
of the same explanation as his extreme cleanli- 
ness, and love of order. His manners and con- 
versation do not exhibit any tincture of rough- 
ness, of rusticity, or of vulgarity, but are always 
eminently distinguished by a desire of pleasing. 
Such are his powers of pleasing, that they are 
always exerted wíth success, even towards those 
persons, who, tiU they formed his acquaintance, 
entertained prejudices against him. 

(58) The melancholy fate which thÍ3 most 
interesting and amiabie youth experienced in 
his childhood, and the circumstances which are 
represented with so much force and feeling in 
this work,. must, of course, prevent him from 
possessing that buoyancy of spirits which is 
usual at his age ; but it must not, however, be 
supposed that he is at present duU, gloomy, or 
devoid of animation. On the contrary, when he 
is not under the immediate influence of care or 
sorrow, he is now cheerful and often sprightly, 
though without boisterous mirth, and has a 
lively sense of humour. His heart, tenderly 
alive to all impressions, participates sincerely 
in the griefs as well as in the joys of othens, and 
exhibits that genuine philanthropy, of which 
so much is said, and so little is really seen. 
Courteous to all, he shews that kinduQ^Si and 
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cordialíty to his friends which bespeaks the ex- 
cellence of his disposition, as well asthewarmth 
of bis affection. Grateful in the extreme for 
any, even for tbe least marks of kindness, he is 
not, on the other hand, excited to anger by a 
contrary conduct, at which he feels no resent- 
ment, and of which he speaks only with mild- 
ness and moderation. His countenance, like 
his behaviour, is a true mirror of his mind, and 
varies therefore considerably according to dif- 
ferent impressions. His heighth is only five 
feet tbree inches (Englisb measure), his hands 
and feet are very small, and he appears stunted 
in his growth ; but he is so stoutly formed, that 
it is evident he would have had corresponding 
strength, if he had enjoyed air and exercise^ 
proper nourishment, and those advantages wbich 
he had a right to expect. 

(59) It must, however, be remarked, that 
Kaspar, while he remained with Professor Dau- 
mer, was prevented by the susceptibility of his 
nerves from' continuing the instruction which he 
began to receive in music, and by the weakness 
of his eyes from drawing, of which he was very 
fond, and in which he has now resumed his les- 
sons. His admirable good sense and correct 
judgment convinced him that the study of Latin 
to which he wa^ afterwards, and almost exclu- 
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sively, obligedto apply himself, was wholly un- 
suited to his intellectual wants, wasin itself bar- 
ren and uninteresting^, and to him useless, and, 
under such circumstances, he could not be ex- 
pected to *' advance beyond mediocrity," al- 
though he was never deficient in diligence and 
perseverance, or in laudable ambition. 

(60) He is, however, an undaunted as well as 
a very dexterous horseman, and his timidity in 
other respects may be explained, partly by his 
bodily debility, partly by his want of experience 
in the world, which is stiU new. to him, partly 
by his attachment to life, of which he now 
begins to feel the value, and partly by his 
melancholy experienCe that h'e is' in danger of 
assassination, the horrolr of which is felt even by 
persons of heroic courage. ' 

To the protection of Providence can it alone 
be ascribed, that his long and solitáry imprison- 
ment did not deprive him eithér of his life or of 
his reason, and tbat he did not perish by his 
attempted assassination. On anotber occasion, 
also, he was almost miraculoúsly preserved. 
On April 3d, 1830, while standing on a chair to 
reach a book from a shelf, under which hung a 
pair of loaded pistols, he slipped, and by his 
endeavourto prevent himself fi'om falling, oneof 
the pistols was discharged, and thet^ullet passed 

M 
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between the scalp and the skuU, on the right 
side of his head, leaving two wounds, . of which 
the scars are stiU visible. The distance between 
them is one inch and a quarter, and a cavity is 
felt there, arising, as is supposed, from a com* 
pression of the skull. It is unnecessary to 
remark that the bullet, with a very trifling altera- 
tion in its direction, must have inflicted a mortal 
wound. 

(61) Kaspar's education has lately, and to 
the extreme satisfaction of his friends, been 
totally changed. Early in December, 1831, he* 
was placed under the tuition of Mr. Meyer, at 
Ansbach, a person of amiable manners, and of 
an enlightened mind, accustomed to education, 
and well qualified to impart to Kaspar that 
general instruction which he so much required. 
He continues to be, as he always was, punctual 
like a clock in the hours which are allotted to 
his various studies, and shews such industry 
and zeal in acquiring knowledge, as well as 
such gratitude towards those by whom it is 
conveyed to him, and such satisfaction when 
his mind is enriched by new ideas, or is di- 
rected to the consideration of objects which are 
previously unknown to him, that his Instructor 
is delighted with him, and assured^me that the 
most agreeable hours of his day are those in 
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which he gives lessons to Kaspar. For tbe 
superintendance óf his education he is very 
much indebted to the kindness of Lieutenant 
Hickel, to whom he is warmly attached, and for 
whom I entertain sincere friendship and esteem, 
distinguished as he is by the benevolence of his 
disposition, as well as by great talents and expe- 
rience. Kaspar is now very happy, as he 
deserves to be, though far from being as for- 
tunate as his friends must wish. 

I have omitted in tjbis place a note, in which 
the Author mentions me. 

(62) Kaspar was taken, in the eveningf of 
December 28th, 1831, to see some electrical 
experiments, which lasted about an hour, in the 
course of which he received a few slight sparks, 
but no shock from a jar, and experienced the 
efFects of standing on an insulatéd stool, and 
of the stream of electric fluid issuing from a 
point. On his way home he complained of 
head ache, and became, on his retum, so much 
indisposed, which was shewn by vomiting and 
bleeding at tbe nose, that he did not go to bed 
till four o'clock in the morning. When I saw 
him a few hours afterwards, he still suíTered 
from head ache, and his eyes were painful and 
slightly blood-shot. He informed me that ob- 
jects then appeared to him as if they were seen 
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in sunshine, although the sfey was on that day 
covered with clouds. All objects seen by him 
in day light still continue to appear much 
brighter to him since those experiments, and, in 
consequence^ he does not now see as well in 
the dark as he had done immediately before 
them. On the foUowing day (the 30th) he was 
free from head ache, but bad a sore tbroat. He 
had formerly been seized with head aches, 
which began two hours before the commence' 
ment of a thunder-storm, and continued till its 
conclusion, and the pain extended from the 
bridge of the nose to the spine, but not generally 
over the head. 

(03) These are, indeed, deserving of the 
highest praise, and cau be fully appreciated 
by myself. Having formiBd his acquaintance 
at the end of May, i^S.l, I returned in the 
Autumn of that year to Nuremberg, where, 
during two months, I had daily intercourse with 
him, and often for several hours together, as 
was afterwards the case at Ansbacfa« during six 
weeks; and I had, therefore, ample opportu- 
níties, from personal acquaintance as well as in 
other modes, of knowing him, and of learning 
many particulars relating to him. 

THS ENÐ. 
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